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PREFACE 



THE FIFTH EDITION. 



When I penned tlje first edition of this little 
work, I must confess that I was not very san- 
guine as to its favourable reception ; but, to my 
agreeable surprise, I find myself a successful au- 
thor, and have now a fifth edition called for by 
a generous public. I have, therefore, in the fol- 
lowing pages, endeavoured to evince my gratitude 
by making my book not an empty echo to its title, 
but a true guide ; consequently, many varieties of 
roses described in former editions, on account 
only of their novelty or other characteristics 
rather than for their beauty, are now omitted, 
and those only that are really beautiful and strictly 
worthy the attention of the rose amateur are 
dilated upon : I have, in fact, profited by time 
and experience. A multitude of new roses have 
been introduced since the publication of the first 
edition ; and various modes of culture have sug- 
gested themselves. Prom the former I have culled 
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the choicest and the sweetest^ bidding adieu to 
many old varieties, on account of their being sur- 
passed by some that are new, but retaining those 
old roses not to be surpassed, i. e. those that are 
absolutely perfect in their form and colouring, 
which will all be found in their places; for it 
would indeed be unjust to neglect a good old 
friend with sterling qualities. 

In cultivation much improvement has taken 
place ; and rapid progress has been made in the 
culture of roses in pots : under this head I have 
given fully the results of my experience. In the 
articles on propagation, the fruits of more than 
thirty pleasant years' unceasing attention are given 
with candour. I have nothing withheld, nor, I 
trust, aught forgotten. 

A practical cultivator, in writing on cultivation, 
labours under a disadvantage; he almost obstinately 
supposes that every one must know something re- 
lative to these, with him, every-day operations: 
he is apt, therefore, not to go suflSciently into 
detail. I have strenuously combated this feeling, 
and humbly trust that what I have written on 
that subject will be found sufficiently explicit by 
an indulgent public. 

Sawbridgeworth, Herta^ 
January, 1854. 
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PART I. 
THE SUMMER ROSE GARDEN. 



The Bose, Anacreon^ Ode 51. 

<* Friends ! form your accents with mine, in singing the season 
of flowers, and the rose of spring. 

« The rose is the sweet perfume which the mouths of the gods 
exhale ; the joy of mortals, the loveliest ornament of the Graces 
in the flowery season of love, and the dearest delight of Venus. 

** The rose is the object of the songs of the poets, the favourite 
plant of the Muses. 

*' Though she wounds us with her thorns, we gather her with 
pleasure. What delight to hold this flower consecrated to love, 
and to breathe its sweet odours 1 

^ Ah ! what should we be without the rose ? 

'* Our poets sing of the rosy fingers of Aurora, the rosy arms 
of the Njnoiphs, the cheeks of Yenus tinted with roses. 

^ The rose is useful to the sick ; she braves the duration of 
years ; agreeable even in decay, she preserves the perfume of her 
youth. 

" What shall I say of her origin ? When the Sea formed from 
her froth, and displayed on her waves, the beautifid Venus, bril- 
liant with dew, — when Pallas sprang armed from the brain of 
Jupiter, the earth brought forth this admirable plant, a new 
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2 THE PEOVENCE ROSE. 

masterpiece of nature. Eager to hasten her blooming, the gods 
watered her with nectar, and then this immortal flower elevated 
herself majestically on her thorny column." The Qneen of 
Flowers.* 



THE PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE, ROSE. 
(Rosa centifolia.) 

Rosier Cent feuUles. 

This rose has long and deservedly been the fa- 
vourite ornament of English gardens ; and if, as 
seems very probable, it was the hundred-leaved 
rose of Pliny, and the favourite flower of the 
Romans, contributing in no small degree to the 
luxurious enjoyments of that great people, it 
claims attention as much for its high antiquity 
as for its intrinsic beauty. 1596 is given by 
botanists as the date of its introduction to our 
gardens. That *' prince of gardeners," Miller, 
says that it is the prettiest of all roses ; and this 
idea still prevails to a great extent in the agricul- 
tural districts of England, where, in the farm and 
cottage gardens, the Cabbage Rose and the Double 
Wall-Flower are the most esteemed inmates; form- 
ing in their turns, with a sprig of rosemary, the 
Sunday bouquet of the respectable farm-servant 
and cottager. 

• This pretty appellative is no new creation : more than 2000 
years ago Sappho wrote : " If Jupiter wished to give to the flowers 
a Queen, the rose would be their Queen." 
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YABIETIES DESCBIBED. 3 

The groves of Mount Caucasus are said to be 
its native places of growth^ and also Languedoc 
and Provence ; but the claims of these latter have 
been disputed. I lately wrote to a very old rose 
amateur in France for information on this point. 
He informs me that the species with single flowers 
is found in a wild state in the southern provinces ; 
it is therefore very probable that it was called the 
Provence Rose from growing more abundantly in 
that province : it has now, however, quite a dif- 
ferent name in France, for it is called the " Rose 
k Cent Feuilles," from the botanical name, Rosa 
centifolia, or Hundred-leaved Rose. I must here 
confess thati when I was a young rose-fancier, 
this name often misled me, as I was very apt to 
think that it referred to the Scotch and other 
small and thickly-leaved roses, not for a moment 
supposing that the term was applied to the petals 
or flower-leaves. 

Hybrid roses, between this and Rosa gallica, 
are called Provence Roses by the French amateurs 
of the present day. Our Provence, or Cabbage, 
Rose is exceedingly varied in the form and dis- 
position of its petals. In the following paragraphs 
I have confined myself to a description of those 
only that partake largely of the character of the 
common Cabbage, or Provence, Rose, and that are 
worthy of cultivation; the latter name, I find, 
is not used by some recent writers in the Gar- 
dener's Chronicle and elsewhere ; they write 

B 2 



4 . TUE PROVENCE ROSE. 

" Provins,'* the name applied in France, as I have 
said in another place, to the Rosa gallica, a semi- 
double variety of which is cultivated for the pur- 
pose of making rose-water largely in the environs 
of Provins, a smaU market-town sixty-six miles 
to the east of Paris, on the road to Nancy, By 
early writers on gardening our roae is called Rosa 
Provincialis, or the Provence Rose. No one 
seems to know why it was thus named, its origin 
being entirely lost. Let us therefore assume that 
we owe it to the Proven9al poets, the gay trou- 
badours, who, with chivalric liberality, gave us 
their songs and their roses ; and let us not lose its 
beautiful poetic name : it is indeed worthy of it. 

The Crested Provence, Crested Moss, or Rosa 
cristata, for it is known by these three names, 
is said to have been discovered growing from the 
crevice of a wall at Friburg in Switzerland. No 
rose can be more singular and beautiful : the buds 
before expansion are so clasped by its fringed 
sepals, that they present a most unique and elegant 
appearance totally unlike any other rose. 

When the flower is fully expanded this peculiar 
beauty vanishes, and it has merely the appearance 
of a superior variety of the Provence Rose. It 
should here be mentioned that, if grown in a poor 
soil, its buds often lose their crest, and come plain 
like those of the latter. As a standard, this rose 
is very graceful, its large flowers and buds droop- 
ing from their weight. 
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VARIETIES DESCRIBED. 5 

The Dutch, or Lai^e Provence, is exactly like 
the Old Cabbage Rose, and equally fragrant, but 
very much larger : this is a fine rose for forcing. 

La Seine de Provence really deserves to be 
the queen of this division. Its large and finely- 
shaped globular flowers have a good effect when 
suspended from a standard : these are of a pale 
lilac rose-colour, distinct and beautiful. The 
Scarlet Provence is an old variety, one of those 
misnomers that in flowers so often lead to disap- 
pointment: it was probably the first Provence 
Rose that made an approach to scarlet ; but the 
faint carmine of its flowers is very far removed 
from that mre colour among roses. 

The Unique Provence is a genuine English 
rose, which was found by Mr. Grimwood*, then 
of the Kensington Nursery, in some cottage- 
garden, growing among plants of the common 
Cabbage Eose. This variety was at first much 

* Mr. Grimwood, when on his annual business journey in 
1777, perceived a beautiful white rose growing in the garden of 
Mr. Richmond, a baker, living near Needham Market, Suffolk : 
on inquiry, he found that it had been planted there by a car- 
penter, who had found it growing near, or in a hedge a short 
distance fix>m, the house of a Butch merchant, which he had been 
repairing. Mr. G. asked for a branch, but obtained the entire 
plant, which Mr. Bichmond willingly gave him. On his next 
journey, the following year, Mr. Grimwood made him a present 
of a handsome silver cup, on which was engraved a figure of the 
rose ; this kind remembrance Mr. Bichmond most carefully pre- 
served till his death. — Roses, by H. C. Andrews, London, 
1805. 4to. 
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6 THE PROVENCE EOSE. 

esteemed, and plants of it were sold at very high 
prices. Most probably this was not a seedling 
from the Old Cabbage Rose, as that is too double 
to bear seed in this country, but what is called 
by florists a sporting* branch or sucker. In de- 
scribing this and the next division I shall have 
occasion to notice more of these spontaneous devi- 
ations. The Striped Unique is one ; for this 
was not raised from seed, but, a flowering branch 
of the Unique Provence having produced striped 
flowers, plants were budded from it, and the 
variety was " fixed," as the French florists term 
it. However, this is certainly not fixed; for it 
is a most inconstant rose, in some soils producing 
flowers beautifully striped, in others entirely red, 
and in the soil of this nursery most frequently 
pure white. 

. The Dwarf Provence Roses, Rose de Meaux, 
and the Pompon Rose, are among the oldest of 
our garden roses, and known by every child 
brought up in a garden, as they are " so early and 
so pretty.*' Formerly two or three varieties of 
the Pompon Rose were cultivated, but they dif- 
fered only in name. The Rose de Meaux forms 
a pretty edging, and is desirable for its spring- 

♦ A term used to denote any portion of a plant departing 
from the character the entire plant should sustain. Thus, one 
stem of a carnation will often produce plain-coloured flowers, 
while the remainder of the plant has striped flowers : it is thea 
said " to sport." 



CULTURE AND PBUNING. 7 

gladdening flowers. Spong's Eose is of this group, 
with rather larger flowers : it forces well, and is 
a pretty rose. 

There are no new Provence Roses, for, like 
most of the summer roses, they are not esteemed 
as formerly, owing to their blooming but once in 
the season ; still a bouquet of old Cabbage roses, 
or of the Crested, is above all others most fragrant 
and beautiful. 

Culture and Pruning, 

There are but two ways in which Provence 
Roses can be employed as ornaments to the 
flower-garden, — as standards for the lawn, and 
as dwarfs for beds. Standards of some of the 
varieties, if grown on a strong clayey soil, form 
fine objects of ornament, as their large globular 
flowers are so gracefully pendant. In this de- 
scription of soil also, if grown as dwarfs, they 
will not flourish unless they are worked on the 
Dog Rose; but in light sandy soils it will be 
advisable to cultivate them on their own roots, 
the freedom with which they grow in the light 
sandy soils of Surrey points out this method of 
culture on such soils as the most eligible. In 
pruning, they require a free use of the knife: 
every shoot should be shortened to three or four 
buds. If not pruned in this severe manner, the 
plants soon become straggling and unsightly. To 
prolong their period of flowering, half the shoots 
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8 THE MOSS BOSE. 

may be pruned in October, the remainder at the 
end of April. In poor soils, they should have an- 
nually, in November, a dressing of rotten manure 
on the surface of the bed, to be washed in by the 
rains of winter. 



THE MOSS ROSE. 

(EOSA CENTIFOLIA MUSCOSA.) 
Rosier Cent feuille Mousseuse. 

The Moss Rose, or Mossy Provence Bose, is 
most probably an accidental sport or seminal va- 
riety of the common Provence Eose, as the Old 
Double Moss Bose, which was introduced to this 
country from Holland in 1596, is the only one 
mentioned by our early writers on gardening. If 
it had any claims to be ranked as a botanical 
species*, the single-flowering Moss Rose would 
have been the first known and described ; but the 
Single Moss, as compared with the double, is a 
new variety. Some few years since a traveller in 
Portugal mentioned that the Moss Rose grew 
wild in the neighbourhood of Cintra ; but, most 
likely, the plants were stragglers from some 

* Mill^ says, with a most remarkable simplicity, that he 
thinks it mast be a distinct species, as it is so much more difficult 
of propagation than the common Provence Bose. 
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ITS HISTORY. 9 

garden, as I have never seen this assertion pro- 
perly authenticated. The origin of the Double 
Moss Bose, like that of the Old Double YeUow 
Bose (Bosa sulphurea), is therefore left to con- 
jecture ; for gardeners in old times did not publish 
to the world the result of their operations and 
discoveries. As regards the Moss Bose I regret 
this; for it would be very interesting to know 
how and where this general favourite originated, 
probably when first noticed, gardening was of 
such small consideration, that the discovery of a 
rose, however remarkable, would not be thought 
worth registering. That it is merely an accidental 
sport of the common Provence Bose is strength- 
ened by the fsict, that plants produced by the 
seed of the Moss Bose do not always show moss : 
perhaps not more than two plants out of three 
will be mossy, as I have often proved, those 
that are not so are most evidently pure Provence 
Boses, possessing all their characters. To show, 
also, the singular propensity of the .varieties of 
Bosa centifolia to vary, I may here mention that 
the common Moss Bose often produces shoots 
entirely destitute of moss. In the summer of 
1836 I also observed a luxuriant branch of the 
Crimson, or Damask, which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Bose, having a re- 
markable appearance. On examination I found 
it nearly smooth. The next season it had entirely 
lost its moss, and had produced semi-double 
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flowers, the exact resemblance of the Scarlet 
Provence. The White moss is another instance 
of this singular quality, for that originated from 
a sporting branch ; the Mossey de Meaux is also 
a curious deviation, the history of which will be 
given in the descriptive enumeration following; 
the Crested Moss, or Provence, is another case in 
point. It seems, therefore, very feasible that the 
Provence Rose, from being cultivated in Italy 
through so many ages, produced from seed, or 
more probably from a sporting branch, the Double 
Moss Rose, that is, a double Cabbage or Provence 
Rose, covered with that glandular excrescence 
which we term moss; this branch or plant was 
propagated, and the variety handed down to us, 
perhaps, as much admired in the present day as 
when first discovered. These Roses always have 
been, and I hope always will be, favourites : for 
what can be more elegant than the bud of the 
Moss Rose, with its pure rose-colour, peeping 
through that beautiful and unique envelope ? 

The Blush Moss is a beautiful variety, of 
the colour of that weU-known rose, the Celestial, 
and so exactly intermediate between the White 
Moss and the common, that it is quite necessary 
in a collection. The Crimson or Damask Moss, 
sometimes called the Tinwell Moss, was origi- 
nated in the garden of a clergyman at Tinwell 
in Rutlandshire ; from thence sent to Mr. Lee of 
Hammersmith. As it was one of the first deep- 
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YABIETIES DESCBIBED. 11 

coloured Moss Eoses, it was mucli esteemed^ and 
plants of it were sold at one guinea each. This 
is a more luxuriant grower than the Old Moss ; 
its branches, leaves, and buds are also more mossy. 
It is an excellent rose for beds ; for, if its shoots 
are pegged to the ground with small hooks, the 
surface is soon covered with its luxuriant foliage 
and flowers. For this purpose it is better on its 
own roots, as worked plants so treated would 
throw up too many suckers. The French Crimson 
Moss is deeper in colour, and much more double 
than the preceding, not such a luxuriant grower, 
but one ot^ the best Moss Boses we have. £cla- 
tante is a Moss Bose quite worthy of notice ; for 
it is so vigorous in its growth, that it soon forms 
a fine tree : its colour is also remarkably bright. 

Moussue Partout is indeed aU over moss ; for 
its leaves, branches, and buds are thickly covered. 
The flowers of this singular variety are much like 
the common Moss Rose. The Prolific Moss is 
not the Prolif&re of the French, but a dwarf 
variety of the common Moss, and a most abundant 
bloomer. This is known by the French florists as 
the Minor Moss : it is a most excellent variety to 
keep in pots for forcing. The Pompone Moss, or 
Mossy de Meaux, has for some years been a great 
favourite. This ro^e was found by Mr. Sweet 
of the Bristol Nursery, at a garden at Taunton, 
Somersetshire, in 1814. He obtained possession 
of the plant for five pounds ; and afterwards dis- 
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tributed the young plants at one guinea each. It 
was most probably an accidental sport from the 
Old Bose de Meaux^ and not from seed, as that 
rose is too double to bear seed^ in this country : 
this is one of the prettiest of roses, and one of 
the first to make its appearance in June, glad- 
dening UB with its early clusters of small and 
finely-shaped flowers. It is not well adapted for 
a standard ; for, when grafted or budded, it is but 
a short-lived plant, at least in the generality of 
soils ; on its own roots, in light rich soils, it may 
be grown in great perfection. 

The Perpetual White Moss is a Danh^sk Rose : 
it is pretty only in bud ; for, when expanded, the 
flower is ill-shaped : this made a great noise in 
the rose world when it first appeared ; but its re- 
putation for beauty was much over-rated. How- 
ever, if grown luxuriantly, it produces immense 
clusters of buds, which have a very elegant and 
unique appearance. This rose is a proof, often 
occurring, that florists are apt to designate a plant 
by some name descriptive of what they wish it to 
be, rather than of what it is. The Perpetual 
Moss is not perpetual ; but, like the Old Monthly 
Damask Rose, in moist autumns and in rich soils 
it sometimes puts forth flowering branches. The 
Luxembourg Moss was raised from seed in the 
Luxembourg Gtirdens. It is evidently much 
tinged with the dark colouring of some variety of 
Rosa gallica, and approaches to that grand desi- 
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deratum^ a dark crimson Moss Bose. This is 
most certainly a good variety, of great luxu- 
riance of growth, forming a fine standard : it will 
probably be the parent of a dark Moss Bose still 
more splendid, as it bears seed freely. 

The Single Crimson Moss is a seedling which 
bloomed for the first time in the season of 1836 ; 
is a rose quite worth notice, for its colour is 
beautiful ; and as it is a true Moss rose, and bears 
seed abundantly, it will, I hope, be the parent of 
some first-rate varieties- The White Bath or 
Clifton Moss is a favourite and beautiful Bose : 
this owes its origin to a sporting branch of the 
common Moss, which was found in a garden at 
Clifton, near Bristol, about forty years since, 
from whence it was distributed. The Old White 
Moss was discovered in the nursery of Mr. Snailer, 
at Battersea, early in the present century; it 
originated on a sporting shoot from the Old Moss 
Rose, which gave white or nearly white flowers 
instead of rose-coloured; buds were taken from 
this shoot and the variety perpetuated. This has 
not so much moss as the Clifton, and is not pure 
white, but inclining to a pale flesh-colour: it is 
also much more delicate in habit. 

Celina is one of the very best dark crimson 
moss roses we yet possess : its foliage has a pecu- 
liarly dark glossy-green tint, quite distinct; its 
flowers are large and double, but not quite full to 
the centre ; colour very brilliant, but deep crimson, 
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in some seasons slightlj tinged with purple : this 
has to a certain extent superseded the Luxembourg 
Moss, which only a few years since was our only 
deep-coloured moss rose^ Its habit is not quite so 
robust as that of the latter, which in some soils is 
almost too much so, making shoots six feet in length 
in growing seasons. We have now also what was 
at one time thought to be impossible, viz., the Old 
Bose Unique mossed ; this is called Moss Unique 
de Provence, I cannot learn its origin ; if from 
«eed or otherwise ; but am inclined to think it is a 
sport from our old favourite the Unique Rose ; 
its habit is exactly similar and equally robust ; its 
flowers of the same pure white, and blooming in 
the same large clusters; its flowers are however 
often imperfect. 

In Comtesse de Murinais we have a most vigo- 
rous growing white moss rose, a most remarkable 
variety, evidently resulting from a cross with the 
Damask Rose, of which it largely partakes in its 
foliage ^nd general habit ; this is so robust that 
young plants often make shoots more than six 
feet in length, of the thickness of a stout riding 
cane. Its flower buds are well mossed, but its 
flowers are not very double ; they are large, very 
slightly tinged with blush when they first open, 
and soon change to pure white. I attach some 
value to this rose, for I anticipate that, by crossing 
it with the Perpetual White Moss, seed may be 
easily obtained, which will, I trust, in the course 
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of time, give us some autumnal blooming white 
moss roses. 

Moussue Presque Partout is a very pretty 
brilliant rose-coloured rose, its leaves and branches 
nearly covered with moss, but not having that 
blighted appearance peculiar to its congener 
Moussue Partout. In the variety Princesse Ade- 
laide, raised from seed by M. Laffay, we have a 
proof of the effect of hybridising roses, for this is 
most evidently and distinctly a hybrid Bourbon 
rose, with its flower buds rather abundantly 
covered with moss ; in fact, a hybrid moss rose of 
a new race; its habit is remarkably vigorous, 
foliage very large and beautiful, flowers well 
shaped, and in general they open freely ; their 
colour in dry weather is a very lively pink, in 
cloudy moist weather a bright rose. This variety 
will form a fine pillar rose, as it will in rich soils 
make shoots from six to eight feet long in one 
season, consequently there cannot be a finer object 
for a column ; another step, and we should have 
had in this a Mossy Bourbon Bose, blooming in 
autumn. Alas I in hybridising moss roses it is 
" le dernier pas qui coute," and not " le premier." 
Thus one more remove from the moss rose, and a 
nearer approach to the Bourbon, would have pro- 
bably given us merely a mediocre Bourbon Bose, 
with some very faint signs of its mossy parentage. 
There are but few new summer moss roses 
worthy of attention, although, as usual, there are 
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plenty raised by the French florists; they are 
however, only remarkable for their well-sounding 
names. I have imported for the last five or more 
years every new moss rose raised in France, to 
the amount of fifty varieties and upwards, and 
have not found more than two or three worthy 
of cultivation. Among these. Lane's Moss, or 
Lanei, raised from seed by M. Laffay, is a fine 
globular and very double rose, with flowers very 
fragrant and of a rich rosy crimson tinted with 
purple ; its habit is remarkably vigorous, more so 
than that of any other moss rose, and a large 
bed planted with it would have a fine eflect. 
Princesse Royale, like the above, is not a very 
new rose, but exceedingly neat and pretty, as its 
flowers are light pink and beautifully shaped ; in 
habit it is very vigorous. Paul's Princesse Alice 
is a new blush moss rose, neat and pretty ; its 
habit is upright, and very robust and vigorous. 

Culture and Pruning. 

Moss Koses, when grown on their own roots, 
require a light and rich soil; in such soils they 
form fine masses of beauty in beds on lawns. 
The varieties best adapted to this purpose are the 
Common Moss, the Prolific, the Luxembourg, the 
Crimson, and the Pompone. Plants of these are 
procurable at a moderate price, and by pegging 
down their shoots with hooked sticks, the surface 
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of the bed will be covered with a mass of foliage 
and flowers. They require the same severe 
pruning as the Provence Bose. To have a suc^^ 
cession of flowers on the same bed, half of the 
shoots may be shortened in October, the remainder 
the beginning of May, pruning closely' as recom- 
mended for the Provence Boses. By this method 
the blooming season may be prolonged from a 
fortnight to three weeks. They should have an 
abundant annual dressing and manure on the sur- 
face in November, and the bed lightly stirred 
with the fork in February. In cold and clayey 
soils they in general succeed much better worked 
on the Dog Bose, forming beautiful standards. I 
have ascertained that they establish themselves 
much better on short stems, from two or three 
feet in height, than on taller steins, as the stem 
mcreases in bulk progressively with the head, and 
the plants will then live and flourish a great many 
years. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To raise Moss Boses from seed is a most inter- 
esting employment for the genuine rose amateur; 
such a pleasing field is open, and so much may 
yet be done. The following directions will, I 
hope, assist those who have leisure, perseverance, 
and love for this charming flower. A plant of the 
Luxembourg Moss, or one of the Celina Moss, 
and one of the Single Crimson Moss, should be 
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planted against a south wall, close to each other^ 
so that their branches may be mingled. In bright 
calm sunny mornings in June, about ten o'clock, 
those flowers that are expanded should be ex- 
amined by pressing the fingers on the anthers ; it 
will then be found if the pollen be abundant ; if 
so, a flower of the former should be shaken over 
the latter ; or, what perhaps is better, its flower- 
stalks should be fastened to the wall, so that the 
flower will be kept in an erect position; then 
cut a flower of the Luxembourg Moss, strip oflT 
its petals with a sharp pair of scissors, and place 
the anthers firmly but gently upon a flower of the 
Single Crimson, so that the anthers of each are 
entangled : they will keep it in its position : a 
stiff breeze will then scarcely remove it. The 
fertilising will take place without further trouble, 
and a fine hip full of seed will be the result. To 
obtain seed from the Luxembourg Moss, I need 
scarcely say that this operation must be reversed. 
A wall is not always necessary to ripen seed : for 
in dry soils and airy exposed situations, the above 
Moss Boses bear seed in tolerable abundance. 
The treatment of the hips, sowing the seed, and 
the management of the young plants, as applicable 
to all, is given at the end of the First Part. 
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THE FRENCH ROSE. 
(Rosa gallica.) 
Hosier de Provins. 

The French Bose (Bosa gallica of botanists) 
18 an inhabitant of the continent of Europe, 
growing abundantly in the hedges of France and 
Italy. In the " Florae Bomanse *' of Sebastiani, 
published at Borne in 1818, this rose, Bosa sem- 
pervirens, and Bosa canina, are said to be the 
only roses growing naturally in the Papal States. 
It was one of the earliest roses introduced to our 
gardens, and is supposed by some to be the 
Kosa Millesiana of Pliny, so named from its 
growing abundantly near Miletus in Asia Minor : 
it has also historical claims of much interest, for 
the semi-double bright red rose grown in Surrey 
for the London druggists, and still cultivated 
extensively in the environs of Provins, to make 
their celebrated conserve of roses, is, according to 
a French author*, the red rose, the ancient badge 
of the House of Lancaster. " Somewhere about 
.the year 1277, a son of the King of England, 
Count Egmond, who had taken the title of 
Comte de Champagne, was sent by the King of 
France to Provins, with troops to avenge the 

* L'Ancien Provins, par. Opoix. 
C 2 
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murder of the mayor of the city, who had been 
assassinated in some tumult. He remained at 
Provins for a considerable period, and on his 
return to England he took for his device the red 
rose of Provins, which Thibaut, Comte de Brie, 
had brought from Syria, on his return from a 
crusade some years before." The white rose of the 
House of York was probably our very old semi- 
double variety of Rosa alba. 

Our Provins rose is associated with recollec- 
tions of the unfortunate House of Bourbon ; for 
when Marie Antoinette came to France in 1770 to 
espouse Louis XVI., she passed through Nancy, 
a city about 160 miles to the south-east of 
Provins, the inhabitants of which presented her 
with a bed strewed with leaves of the Provins 
Rose. Alas 1 her bed was twenty years after- 
wards more abundantly strewed with thorns by 
the inhabitants of Paris. Charles X. also, on ar- 
riving at Provins on his return from the camp at 
Luneville, Sept. 21st, 1828, was received in state 
by the authorities, who deputed twelve young 
ladies to present him with the flowers and con- 
serves of roses. 

The inhabitants boast, that no other roses, even 
when the same variety is employed, make con- 
serve equal to those grown in the environs of 
their town ; they assert, that towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, it was sold in India for 
its weight in gold. 1596 is given by botanists 
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as the date of its introduction to England ; and, 
owing to its bearing seed freely, it has been the 
parent of an immense number of varieties, many 
of the earlier sorts being more remarkable for their 
expressive French appellations than for any great 
dissimilarity in their habits or colours. All the 
roses of this group are remarkable for their com- 
pact and upright growth; many for the muli* 
plicity of their petals, and tendency to produce 
variegated flowers. Some of these spotted and 
striped roses are very singular and beautif uL 

The formation of the flower, in many of the 
superior modem varieties of Rosa gallica, is very 
regular; so that most probably this family will 
ultimately be the favourite of those florists who 
fthow roses for prizes in the manner that dahlias 
are now exhibited ; that is, as full-blown flowers, 
one flower on a stem ; for they bear carriage better, 
when fully expanded, than any other roses. In 
France, this is called the ** Provins Rose f and 
some varieties of it are classed in a separate divi- 
sion, as ** Agathe Roses.'* These have curled fo- 
liage, and pale-coloured, compact flowers, remark- 
able for their crowded petals. That very old 
striped rose, sometimes improperly called the 
'' York and Lancaster " Rose, seems to have been 
one of the flrst variations of Rosa gallica^ as it is 
mentioned by most of our early writers on garden* 
ing. It is properly " Rosa mundi :" the true 
York and Lancaster Rose is a Damask Rose, 
c d 
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To describe a selection of these roses is no easy 
task, as the plants differ so little in their habits ; 
and their flowers, though very dissimilar in ap«« 
pearance, yet offer so few prominent descriptive 
characteristics. Only a few years since varieties of 
this group were reckoned by the hundred. The 
once-famed collection of the Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, consisting, it was said, of 2000 sorts 
of roses, owed its fame to nominal varieties of this 
group. The names were pleasing to the ear, but 
the eye searched in vain for distinct characters in 
the flowers. Only a few of these roses are now 
worth retaining, remarkable for their flne shape 
and capability of being exhibited as " show roses," 
2. €. as single blooms, in the manner of dahlias and 
other flowers. To describe them in as few worda 
as possible, it will perhaps be the most eligible way 
to give their descriptions in groups thus : — For 
fine crimson roses we may take Boula de Nanteuil, 
D'Aguesseau, Grloire de Colmar, Grandissima^ 
Kean, Latour d'Auvergne, Ohl, Schonbrun, 
Triomphede Jaussens : these are large, very double, 
and finely-shaped crimson roses, of slightly dif- 
ferent shades. Kean approaches to scarlet, and is 
really very beautiful. 

Letitia, or La Voluptfi, with flowers most beauti- 
fully shaped, of a bright rose colour, and Sanchette, 
equally fine as regards shape, and of a deep pink, 
are fine roses. It is perfectly useless, in the pre- 
sent ikdvanced state of rose culture, to burden 
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these pages with a long list of varieties which are, 
or ought to be, obsolete. Autumnal roses must 
very shortly entirely supersede all the summer 
roses, with the exception of a few select varieties 
of the Moss rose. 

Variegated roses form an interesting section of 
this family. To that very old semi-double striped 
rose, growing almost wild in some gardens, and 
figured in ^^ Les Roses par Bedout^," under the 
name of Bosa Gbllica Versicolor, and known in 
this country as Rosa Mundi*, we owe all our 
striped roses of this family. Our Village Maid 
or La Villageoise, now an old variety, was one of 
the earliest proceeds from the above ; this is now 
a well-known and, in some seasons, a very beauti- 
ful striped rose. CEillet Parfait is a rose raised in 
the West of France, and given out to the world 
before its qualities were appreciated. It is a 
hybrid between the Damask and the French rose, 
so exactly like a carnation in its beautifully-striped 
flowers as scarcely to be distinguished from one : 
its ground colour is pale blush, striped distinctly 
with dark red and crimson : no other variegated 
rose approaches it in beauty. 

Perle des Panachees, with flowers of a pure 
white striped with lilac and red, is an acquisition ; 

* How this name came to be attached, I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. Redoute says, " Les Anglais Tont appelee Rosemonde 
dn nom de la belle et spirituelle maitresse de Henri XL** 
C 4 
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and Tricolor de Flandres, a new and very double 
striped rose, may be retained. 

The Dwarf French Rose* 

The Burgundy Brose, a very old variety, holds 
the same place among French Koses as the Kose 
de Meaux among the Provence : it is a pretty 
little rose, very double, and of a bright rose colour ; 
useful as an edging rose, and interesting from 
its having been so long in our gardens the fa- 
vourite of every child-gardener. 

Culture and Pruning. 

Most of the varieties of Bosa gallica are robust 
and hardy, and flourish equally as bushes on their 
own roots, grafted or budded on short stems, or as 
standards ; but they cannot be recommended for 
tall standards, as their growth is too compact to 
be graceful. To grow them fine for exhibition as 
single blooms or ** show-roses," the clusters of 
buds should be thinned early in June, taking at 
least two-thirds of the incipient flowers from 
each ; manure should also be laid round their stems 
on the surface, and manured water given to them 
plentifully in dry weather. With this description 
of culture, these roses will much surpass any thing 
we have yet seen in this country. 

Although the varieties of this group are 
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summer roses only, their period of flowering may be 
prolonged by judicious pruning, and for this pur- 
pose two trees of each variety should be planted, 
one to be pruned in October, the other early in 
May, or just when the buds have burst into leaf; 
these will give a regular succession of flowers. In 
pruning, cut out with a sharp knife all the spray- 
like shoots, and then shorten, to within six or eight 
buds of their base, all the strong shoots ; by such I 
mean those that are above fifteen inches in length ; 
the weak shoots cut down to two or three buds. 
This is the pruning required by the Alba, Damask, 
and Hybrid Provence roses. 

liaising Varieties from Seed. 

To raise French roses from seed, they should 
be planted in a warm, dry border, sloping to the 
south, in an open, airy situation — the shade of 
trees is very pernicious to seed-bearing roses. 
The following kinds * may be selected, as they 
bear seed freely : — The Tuscany rose, a very old 
variety, with rich, deep crimson, semi- double 
flowers ; also Ohl, and Latour d'Auvergne. The 
two latter should have their flowers fertilized 
with the pollen of the Tuscany Rose, and some 
fine crimson roses will probably be raised. The 
Village Maid and CEillet Parfait are the most 

* Some of the roses recommended for seed-bearing are old 
varieties, which may be procured from any rose nursery. 
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eligible to raise striped roses from; if their 
flowers are deficient in pollen they should be 
fertilized with those of Bosa Mundi. 



THE HYBRID PROVENCE ROSE. 
(Rosa cbntipoua hybrida.) 

These beautiful roses are exactly intermediate 
between the French and the Provence Bose, par- 
taking, almost in an equal degree, of both parents. 
They have upon the long and graceful shoots of 
the Provence the close and more dense foliage of 
the French rose ; and, in some of the varieties, 
the pale and delicate colouring of the first 
enlivened by the rich and deep crimson hues of 
the latter. The origin of these roses may be soon 
attested ; for, if the Single Moss, or Provence 
Bose, is fertilised with the farina of Bosa gallica,- 
hybrid Provence roses will be produced, agreeing 
in every respect with the above description. 
Among the most superior varieties is Blanchefleur, 
of the most delicate flesh-colour, or nearly white ; 
very distinct, and even now one of the finest 
summer roses known. 

The Globe Hip, the «Boul de Neige"of the 
French, was raised from seed many years since at 
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the Hammersmith nursery. This is now much 
surpassed by some of our new white roses, but still 
it is worth retaining as one of our first white roses 
in this class. Its habit is most luxuriant ; and if 
it is grafted on the same stem with George the 
Fourth, or some other vigorous-growing dark 
variety, the union will have a fine effect. 

Emerance is unique, and one is inclined to 
wonder how this peculiar colour could be gained : 
its flowers are most perfect in shape, and of a 
delicate straw colour, differing altogether from any 
other summer rose. 

Bose Devigne is a delicate blush rose, one of 
the finest roses of this colour known : it is most 
luxuriant in habit, and forms a fine pillar rose. 

Princesse Clementine is one of our finest white 
roses, with flowers very large, perfectly double 
and well shaped, and not liable, like our old 
favourite damask rose, Madame Hardy, to come 
with a bud in the centre of the flower : in habit 
it is most robust, and well adapted to train ^p a 
column or pillar, which, when covered with its 
snowy and large flowers, may perhaps, without 
affectation, be called a pillar of purity. 

Comte Plater is a unique rose, with large 
and very double flowers, finely shaped, of a deli- 
cate cream tinted with fawn-colour, which isi 
placed in this family, but perhaps it has quite as 
many claims, like Bose Devigne and some others^ 
to be grouped with the hybrid China roses. Like 
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botanists, rose cultivators are often posed by the 
freaks of nature, who seems to delight in breaking 
into every artificial system, and to pay no more 
respect to the classification of the botanist than to 
that of the more humble florist. 

Within the last ten years how many plants 
have been named and unnamed, classed and re- 
classed ; Professor A. placing it here, and Dr. B. 
placing it there. I can almost imagine Dame Na- 
ture laughing in her sleeve when our philosophers 
are thus puzzled Well, so it is in a measure with 
roses ; a variety has often equal claims to two classes. 
First impressions have perhaps placed it in one, and 
there rival amateurs should let it remain : for the 
classification of roses, although in almost every 
case imperfect, owing to the unbounded fertility 
of nature, is necessary; floriculture, as well as 
science, is rendered by it more interesting and 
attractive. 

Hybrid Provence roses are very robust and 
hardy, useful to the rose amateur, as serving to 
form a most delicate group of soft colours : they 
also make admirable standards, as the branches of 
most of the varieties are inclined to be spreading, 
diffuse, and, of course, graceful ; the pruning re- 
commended for the French Bose may be applied 
to all of this family. 

The most free seed-bearing rose of this family is 
the Globe Hip, the flowers of which should not be 
fertilised if pure white roses are desired. Some few 
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years since I raised a plentiful crop of seedlings 
from this rose, fertilised with the Tuscany : nearly 
all my plants produced semi-double blush and 
rose-coloured flowers. 

It will, I feel assured, repay the amateur if he 
will plant Comte Plater, or Emerance, against a 
south wall, and fertilise their flowers with the 
pollen ofi* Kosa Harrisonii, or the Persian Yellow : 
if seed can be procured, some novel yellow roses 
must be originated* 



THE HYBRID CHINA EOSE. 

(KOSA INDICA HTBBIDA.) 

Rosier Hr/bride de Bengalee 

The superior varieties of this fine division give 
a combination of all that is or can be beautiful in 
roses ; for, not only are their flowers of the most 
elegant forms and colours, their foliage of extreme 
luxuriance, but their branches are so vigorous and 
graceful, that perhaps no plant presents such a 
mass of beauty as a flnely grown hybrid China 
rose in full bloom. They owe their origin to the 
China, Tea-scented Noisette, and Bourbon roses, 
fertilised with the French, Provence, and other 
summer roses, and also to the latter crossed with 
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the former; the seeds of such impregnated flowers 
producing hybrid China roses. These have in 
many cases resulted from accident, but latterly 
from the regular fertilising process, as mules or 
hybrids have been raised from well-known parents. 
In England, but few varieties have been ori- 
ginated ; as the common China rose does not in 
general ripen its seeds sufficiently for germina- 
tion. The parents of Brown's Superb Blush, an 
old English hybrid, raised by the late Mr. Charles 
Brown, of Slough, one of our most scientific and 
persevering cultivators, was the old Tea-scented 
rose, Rosa indica odorata, impregnated with some 
hardy summer rose. Rivers's George the Fourth 
IS also an English rose ; but as this came by acci- 
dent, its origin is not so well ascertained. Rosa 
Blairii, two varieties, Numbers 1. and 2., are also 
English, and raised from the yellow China, im- 
pregnated with some variety of hardy rose. All 
these roses have the true characters of the family: 
leaves smooth, glossy, and sub*evergreen: branches 
long, luxuriant, and flexible. They give a long 
continuance of bloom, but they never put forth 
secondary or autumnal flowers. This is a most 
peculiarly distinguishing trait, and an interesting 
fact. Impregnate a Bourbon, China, or Noisette 
rose, all abundant autumnal bloomers, with the 
farina of a French or Provence rose, and you en- 
tirely take away the tendency to autumnal bloom- 
ing in their offspring. They will grow vigorously 
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all the autumn, and give a hngi but not a second* 
ary series of flowers. Some of these hybrid 
China roses produce seed abundantly, which is 
rather a remarkable feature, as so few hybrid 
plants are fertile. 

Hybrids produced from the French rose im- 
pregnated with the China rose are not of such 
robust and vigorous habits as when the China rose 
is the female parent; but, perhaps, this is an 
assertion scarcely borne out by facts, for the ex* 
captions are numerous, and, like many other 
variations in roses and plants in general, seem to 
bid defiance to systematic rules. By some culti- 
vators the roses of this division have been much 
more divided than in my catalogue, forming " Hy- 
brid Noisettes," "Hybrid Bourbons," &c. &c. ; 
but as these all owe their origin to the common 
China rose, their offspring may with justice be 
called Hybrid China roses. I have, however, 
found the Hybrid Bourbon roses distinct in their 
characters, and they now form a group, or divi- 
sion, in the catalogue. 

Those that have been raised from Noisette roses 
have a tendency to produce their flowers in clus- 
ters ; those from Bourbon roses have their leaves 
thick, leathery, and round, forming a most distinct 
group ; those from the Tea-scented have a delicate 
and grateful scent; but all have those distin- 
guishing family traits as before given, and ac- 
cordingly they group beautifully. It is a difficult 
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task to point out the best in this division, as 
they are nearly all well deserving of cultivation. 
However, by making a few remarks, such as can- 
not be given in a descriptive catalogue, I may 
perhaps be able, in some measure, to direct the 
choice of amateurs to those most worthy their 
notice. 

Brennus, the Brutus of some collections : this 
very superb rose will form a finer object as a pillar 
rose * or standard than as a bush ; its luxuriant 
shoots must not be. shortened too much in winter 
pruning, as it is then apt to produce an abundance 
of wood, and but very few flowers. This rose 
often puts forth branches in one season from 
eight to ten feet in length : if these are from a 
dwarf, and are fastened to a wooden or iron 
stake, and not shortened^ the following season they 
will form a pillar of beauty but rarely equalled. 
Blairii, No. 2., a rose not so much known as 
it deserves to be, is a very distinct and unique 
variety, so impatient of the knife, that if pruned 
at all severely, it will scarcely put forth a flower: 
it is perhaps better as a pillar rose, than grown 
in any other mode, as it shoots ten or twelve feet in 
one season, and its pendulous clusters of flowers 
which are produced from these long shoots un- 
shortened, have a beautiful efiect on a pillar. 

• All the roses to which this term is applied make very long 
and flexible shoots, well adapted for training up a column, thus 
forming a pillar of roses. 
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The Duke of Devonshire is an imbricated rose, 
was one of the great favourites of the day, and 
most deservedly so, for its rosy lilac petals .are 
80 delicately striped with white, and its shape 
is so perfect, that it will always be admired. 

Rivers's George the. Fourth is still, perhaps, 
one of the best of this family : it was raised from 
$eed by myself more than thirty years . ago, and 
contributed probably more than any thing to make 
me an enthusiastic rose cultivator.* Lady Stuart, 
like the Duke of Devonshire, is a gem of the 
first water, for no rose can surpass it in beauty ; 
the form of the flowers before expansion is per- 
fectly^pherical, and exceedingly beautiful. 

Kiego is between the China rose and the sweet- 
briar ; a remarkable, but most pleasing union, as it 
has the most delicious perfume. 

* I hope to be pardoned the digression, bnt even now I have 
not forgotten the pleasure the discovery of this rose gave me. 
One morning in June I was looking over the first bed of roses I 
had ever raised from seed, and searching for something new among 
them with all the ardour of youth, when my attention was 
attracted to a rose in the centre of the bed, not in bloom but 
growing with great vigour, its shoots ofiering a remarkable con- 
trast to the plants by which it was surrounded, in their crimson 
purple tinge ; upon this plant I set my mark, and the following 
autumn removed it to a pet situation. It did not bloom in per- 
fection the season after removal, but, when established, it com- 
pletely eclipsed all the dark roses known, and the plant was so 
vigorous that it made shoots more than ten feet in length in one 
season. This plant is still living (1854), and nearly as vigorous 
as ever. 
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As with French roses^ the new varieties of this 
family are too numerous for detailed descriptions ; 
butj to one variety, too much attention cannot be 
directed, and this is ChSnedol^, so called from a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for Calvados, 
a district in Normandy, where this fine rose was 
raised. It has often been asserted that no rose 
could compete with Brennus in size and beauty ; 
but I feel no hesitation in saying, that, in superior 
brilliancy of colour, and size of flower, this variety 
is superior ; the foliage and habit of the plant are 
also much more elegant and striking: in colour 
its floweis are of a peculiar glowing vivid crimson, 
discernible at a great distance: it is indeed an 
admirable rose, and cannot be too much culti- 
vated. 

General Jacqueminot is a fine, large, vigorous 
growing rose, and, like Chenedol6, is well adapted 
for a pillar rose. Triomphe de Bayeux, the only 
white hybrid China rose known, is even more 
vigorous in its habit than Chenedole, and, like all 
the roses of this family, only adopted for a large 
standard as a pillar rose, now that we have our 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Koses as ever-blooming 
bushes for our rose beds. 

Culture, 

We may confine aU the varieties of this 
group to pillars, or to large standards to be 
planted in conspicuous situations : although their 
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beauty, like that of all summer roses, is fleet- 
ing, they are certainly gorgeous objects when 
well cultivated. To cultivate them well is to 
lay round their stems, on the surface of the 
soil, in winter, a good proportion of manure ; 
and mind that before the blooming season com* 
mences this ia added to, as they require the surface 
of the soil moist when in flower : they will also 
continue much longer in bloom if this is attended 
to. The great objection to this summer surfaces- 
manuring, with English gardeners, is its unsightly 
appearance, particularly round trees on well- 
dressed lawns: this may be soon obviated, by 
covering the manure with some green moss ; and, 
to keep the birds from disturbing it, which they 
will do after worms, place on the moss some 
pieces of rock, or flints ; thus forming an orna- 
mental mound. In France, roses are cultivated 
with much and well-rewarded care; for even 
standards of thirty years' growth have, every 
spring, a large quantity of manure laid on the 
surface round their stems. This keeps the ex- 
treme heat of the sun from penetrating to their 
roots ; and, as they are abundantly watered in hot 
weather, it also prevents that rapid evaporation 
which would otherwise take place, so often ren- 
dering watering useless. This practice is, after 
all, only imitating nature ; for the Dog Rose, 
upon which all the fine varieties are grafted, grows 
naturally in woods and shady places; consequently^ 

V 2 
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it is impatient of exposure^ in hot dry soils and 
situations. 

Hybrid China roses, as pillar roses, require also 
a superabundance of manure and some attentioii ; 
but they will amply repay it, for a column twelve 
to fifteen feet high, covered with such roses as 
Brennus, Blairii, ChSnedol^ and a few others, 
would be one of the finest garden ornaments it is 
possible to conceive. To make them grow with 
the necessary luxuriance, each plant should have 
a circle, at least two feet in diameter, to itself: 
in the centre of this circle, a stout stake of yellow 
deal, tarred at the bottom, should be inserted two 
feet deep, so as to stand eight feet out of the 
ground : this part may be painted green. If 
the soil be poor, it should be dug out three feet 
in depth, and filled up with rotten manure and 
loam; this compost must be laid considerably 
(say one foot) above the surface of the surrounding 
soil, so as to allow for settling : in wet soils they 
will grow the better for being on a permanent 
mound ; but such soils should always be drained. 
Plant a single plant in the centre of this mound ; 
or, if you wish for a variegated pillar, plant three 
plants in the same hole, two pale-coloured and 
white, the other a dark variety : cover the surface 
with manure, and replenish this as soon as it is 
drawn in by the worms or washed in by the rains. 
Water with liquid manure in dry weather, and 
probably you will have shoots eight to ten feet in 
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length the first season. Three of the most vigorous 
should be fastened to the stake^ and the spurs 
from these shoots will for many years give abun- 
dance of flowers. I scarcely know whether to 
recommend grafted roses on short stems for this 
purpose, or plants on their own roots : this will 
in a great measure depend upon the soil, and 
perhaps it will be as well to try both. Most 
roses acquire additional vigour by being worked 
on the Dog Rose ; but some of the robust varieties 
of this family grow with equal luxuriance when 
on their own roots : finally, for dry and sandy 
soils I am inclined to recommend the latter, unless 
plants can be procured budded on the Manetti 
rose, which, of all others, is the best adapted for 
dry soils. 

Pruning. 

When grown as large standards these roses 
require peculiar pruning. If their shoots are 
shortened too much they will grow vigorously, 
but give no flowers: they should therefore be 
thinned out, so that the head of the tree is not 
at all crowded, ^nd then be shortened to within 
twelve buds of their base : a crop of fine flowers 
will then be produced. This is the pruning to be 
done either in the early part of November or in 
February: we will call it the winter pruning- 
There is another mode of pruning these roses, 
partly in summer, which will be found highly 

D 3 
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eligible : thin out the shoots in the winter, and 
leave a selected number of those that are most 
vigorous nearly their full length, merely cutting 
off their tips : these will be loaded with blossoms 
so as to make the trees quite pendulous. As soon 
as the blooming season is past, shorten them all 
to within six inches of their base ; they will im- 
mediately put forth strong shoots, which, while in 
a very young state, thin out, leaving those that 
are the most vigorous. These shoots treat in the 
same manner the following year. By this method 
of pruning a pendulous graceful head is formed 
instead of a stiff formal one so eommon to stand- 
ard roses. In pruning these roses when trained 
as pillars, the spurs from the shoots fastened to 
the stake merely require thinning out, so as not 
to be crowded, and then shortened to within five 
or six buds of their base. Trained as pillar roses 
they give flowers often too abundantly,* so that 
they are small and ill-shaped ; it is therefore often 
good practice to thin the flower buds as soon as 
they can be distinguished. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of those 
roses from which, in combination with others, 
choice seedlings may be raised. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in a very warm and ' 
dry soil, will produce hips in tolerable abundance} 
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andj as it is inclined to be striped^ it would possibly 
form a beautiful combination with some striped 
rose, which should be planted with it. 

Riego, which partakes of the sweet briar, might 
be made the parent of some beautiful briar-like 
roses by planting it with the Splendid Sweet 
Briar. 

General AUard, a hybrid rose, from which 
Monsieur Laffay raised his perpetual rose, " Ma- 
dame Laffay," is much inclined to give a second 
series of flowers. This rose should be planted in a 
very warm border, or trained against a south wall 
with Bourbon Gloire de Bosomanes ; and, if care-* 
fully fertilised with it, some beautiful crimson 
autumnal roses would probably be originated* 
Chenedol6 may also be subjected to the same 
treatment. What a fine autumnal rose one like it 
would be ! 



THE HYBRID BOURBON ROSE. 
Rosa Boueboniana Hybeida. 
(^Rosier Hi/bride de VHe Bourbon.) 

These truly magnificent roses (and, indeed^ the 
word is not misplaced, for they are so both in 
flowers and in foliage) owe their origin to the 
D 4 
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Bourbon Bose, itself a hybrid *, thus showing^ 
the illimitable powers of nature when assisted by 
art. A very distinct feature in these roses is 
their thick, round, and glossy leaves, remaining on 
the plant till late in autumn; and particularly 
distinguished by this peculiarity is Charles Duval, 
a large, finely-shaped, and very double rose, of a 
bright rose-colour, of the most robust habit. This, 
when budded on a very stout stem, either as a 
half or full standard, soon forms a large tree, than 
which nothing among roses can be more orna- 
mental. Our next, Coupe d'H^e, is, however, the 
gem of this family ; in colour it is of a beautiful 
wax-like pink, and in the disposition and regu- 
larity of its petals it is quite unique : this, like most 
of the group, soon forms a large bush or tree, and 
is also well adapted for a pillar rose. 

Paul Perras is a fine very large rose, of the 
most luxuriant growth. Like all in this group, it 
is calculated to form a standard of the largest size, 
and well deserves a conspicuous place on the lawn, 
either as a standard or pillar rose : in colour it is 
of a fine and brilliant rose. 

Paul Kicaut is a most admirable new variety, 
with flowers of a bright carmine, of the largest 
size and most perfect shape. Frederic the Second 
is a large, deep, crimson rose, well calculated for 
a large standard or pillar, as indeed all these 

* See Bourbon Boaes. 
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roses are, and for no other purpose^ for as border 
roses they are in the same position as the pre- 
ceding group, — u e. superseded by the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. The culture recommended for Hybrid 
China roses may be applied to these, as they are 
of the same race. 

Pruning. 

All these roses will bear pruning more closely 
than those of the preceding family. If an early 
crop of flowers is required, the trees may be 
pruned the first week in November, removing all 
the small branches and their spurs which have 
produced bloom, and then shortening the shoots 
to within five or six buds of the. base of each. 
These shoots should be left at regular distances, so 
that a well furnished and regular shaped tree is 
formed. The method of summer pruning, as re- 
commended for the preceding group, may also be 
practised. To have a succession of flowers, it is 
only necessary to leave some trees unpruned till 
the end of April, and then prune as above : these 
will give their flowers from ten days to a fortnight 
later than those pruned early in autumn. The 
Oiedium season for pruning them, and all the 
summer roses, is towards the end of February: 
they will then bloom at their usual period. In 
pruning, care must be taken to cut just above the 
bud in those shoots left for blooming : the wound 
will then soon heal over. To be precise, do not 
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leave more than one eighth of an inch above 
the bud. 

Raising from Seed. 

Of all the roses which bear seed in this country, 
a few of the varieties in this family are the most 
prolific, and, I may add, the most generous in re- 
warding the amateur for the culture bestowed; 
for to this group we owe the greater part of those 
splendid autumnal roses known now as Hybrid 
Perpetuals. To obtain these, it is necessary to 
fertilise the flowers of such varieties of this family 
intended for seed-bearers with the pollen of any 
favourite variety of the China, Bourbon, or Tea 
Scented Roses. Your seedlings, at least the ma<« 
jority of them, will, if all is favourable, prove 
autumnal blooming roses. One of the most pro- 
lific varieties is Athelin, a very old rose, of which 
almost every flower gives it hip full of seed : this 
may be crossed with the China Rose, Fabvier, or 
the Bourbon, Gloire de Rosam^ne. Charles 
Duval should be crossed with Madame Laffay» 
Melanie Cornu, or the China Rose, Eugene 
Beauharnais. 

Frederic the Second, which bears seed freely^ 
may be crossed with Fabvier, Gloire de Rosam^ne 
or the Bourbon Rose, Charles Souchet* 
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THE WHITE ROSE. 
(KOSA ALBA.) 
Rosier Blanc. 

Kosa Alba, or the White Bose^ so called be-^ 
cause the original species is white, is a native of 
middle Europe, and was introduced to our gardens 
in 1597. In some of the old farm and cottage 
gardens of Hertfordshire and Essex a semi-double 
variety is frequent : this is but a slight remove 
from the single flowering original species, and 
grows luxuriantly without culture in any neg- 
lected corner. The roses of this division may be 
easily distinguished by their green shoots, leaves 
of a glaucous green, looking as if they were co- 
vered with a greyish impalpable powder, and 
flowers generally of the most delicate colours^ 
graduating from pure white to a bright, but deli-« 
cate, pink. 

Madame Audot is a fine rose, with flowers 
beautifully shaped, of a delicate flesh-colour. 

F61icit6 is a beautiful rose; its flowers axe 
exactly like a fine double ranunculus^ of a most 
delicate flesh-colour ; this is a distinct and fine 
variety. 

La Seduisante is most appropriately named ; it 
is not a new variety, but a rose most perfect in 
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shape^ and in its colour it is surpassingly so ; its 
flowers are of the most delicate blush in their 
outer petals : inner petals bright rose. Princesse 
de Lamballe is one of the finest in this division, 
possessing all the characters of the species in its 
foliage, branches, and flowers: these are of the 
purest white, and of the most perfect and beautiful 
shape. Queen of Denmark^ an old, but estimable, 
variety, produces flowers of first-rate excellence 
as prize-flowers : so much was this esteemed when 
first raised from seed, that plants were sent from 
Germany to this country at five guineas each. 
Sophie de Marsilly is a most delicate and beautiful 
mottled rose, with flowers very double and perfect 
in shape ; when just expanding so as to show the 
interior of the flower, this rose is of the most ex- 
quisite beauty. 

The varieties of this family form a beautiful 
mass, not by any means gay and dazzling, but 
chaste and delicate, and contrast well with groups 
of the dark varieties of Bosa Gallica and hybrid 
China roses : they also make good standards, often 
growing to a large size and uniting well with the 
stock : they always bloom abundantly, and bear 
close pruning ; in this respect they may be treated 
as recommended for the French roses. The va- 
rieties of this family, for the most part, are too 
double to bear seed in this country : it is not 
therefore necessary to give any directions for hy- 
bridising. 
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THE DAMASK ROSE. 

(KosA Damascena.) 

Rosier Damas» 

The "Damask Kose" is a name familiar to 
every reader of English poetry, as it has been 
eulogised more than any other rose, and its colour 
described with a poet's licence. The author of 
Eothen, in that lively book of eastern travel, re- 
marks while at Damascus, that the rose-trees 
** grow to an immense height and size ; those I 
saw were all of the kind we call damask." He is, 
however, so enraptured with the roses that he 
leaves the sober path of prose in the following 
passage: — "High, high, above your head, and 
on every side all down to the ground, the thicket 
is hemmed in and choked up by the interlacii^ 
boughs that droop with the weight of roses, and 
load the slow air with their damask breath." 

In these glowing descriptions the truth, as is 
frequently the case in poetry, has been in a measure 
lost sight of: for, in plain unvarnished prose, it 
must be stated that the original Damask Bose, 
and the earlier varieties, such as must have been 
the roses of our poets, though peculiarly fragrant, 
are most uninteresting trees : however, we must 
not ungratefully depreciate them, for they are the 
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types of our present new, beautiful, and fragrant 
varieties. The original species with single flowers 
is said to be a native of Syria, from whence it was 
introduced to Europe in 1573, When Saladin 
took Jerusalem from the crusaders in 1187^ to 
purify the walls of the Mosque of Omar, which 
had been used as a Christian Church, he caused 
them to be washed with rose-water brought from 
Damascus: according to Sanuto, a Venetian 
author, 500 camel-loads were used in the process ; 
varieties of it are still grown in the gardens of 
Damascus. 

The branches of the Damask rose are green, 
long, and diffuse in their growth ; leaves pubescent, 
and in general placed far asunder ; prickles on 
most of the varieties abundant. To those old 
members of this family, the red and the white 
monthly, which by some peculiar excitability 
often put forth flowers in warm, moist autumns, 
nearly all our perpetual roses owe their origin, so 
that we can now depend upon having roses as 
fragrant in October as in June. The York and 
Lancaster rose, with pale striped flowers, is one 
of the oldest varieties of this division in our 
gardens. There is perhaps a little too much same- 
ness of character in some of the varieties of the 
Damask rose ; their gradations of colour are some- 
times too delicate to be distinct, but the following 
are pretty and distinct. 

jLa Yille de Bruxelles is an old variety, with 
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Tose-coloured flowers, very large and double : this 
is a distinct and fine rose* Madame Hardj was 
raised from seed in the Luxembourg gardens, by 
Monsieur Hardy in 1832, This is not a pure 
Damask rose, as its leaves have scarcely any 
pubescence; but a more magnificent rose does 
not exist, for its luxuriant habit and large and 
finely shaped flowers place it quite first among, 
the white roses: its flowers are, however, too 
often disfigured by a green bud in the centre. 

La Cherie is of a delicate blush, with the centre 
of the flower pink, cupped, very double, and first- 
rate in quality. Madame Zoutman, or, according 
to some, Madame Soetmans, is a most beautiful 
rose of a delicate cream-colour, slightly tinted 
with fawn : although widely different in habit, its 
flowers much resemble those of that fine Hybrid 
Provence, Comte Plater. Madame Stoltz is a 
pretty rose, with flowers of the palest lemon ; 
and Pulcherie, with pure white flowers, cupped, 
and very neat and elegant in their shape, is quite 
worthy of culture. All the Damask roses are 
highly fragrant. 

The roses of this neat and elegant family have 
a pretty effect arranged in a mass ; like the va- 
rieties of Bosa Alba, they are so beautiful in 
contrast with the dark roses : they also form fine 
standards, more particularly iVIadame Hardy, La 
Ville die Bruxelles, and Madame Zoutman, which 
will grow into magnificent trees, if their culture 
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18 attended to. The pruning recommended for 
Brosa Gallica will also do for these roses. 

The good roses of this family do not bear seed 
freely, being too double, and it is not now worth 
while to raise seedlings from inferior varieties. 



THE SCOTCH ROSE. 

(Rosa spinosissima.) 

Rosier Pimprenelle* 

The varieties of this distinct and pretty family 
owe their origin to the Dwarf Wild Rose of the 
North of England and Scotland, nearly all of them 
having been raised from seed by the Scotch nur- 
serymen : in some of their catalogues two or three 
hundred names are given, but in many cases these 
names are attached to flowers without distinctive 
qualities. In my catalogue the names of a few of 
the best varieties are given, but even these vary 
much with the seasons ; for I remarked that in 
the summer of 1836, after the peculiar cold and 
ungenial spring, and again in 1837, they departed 
much from their usual characters, and bloomed 
very imperfectly : in warm and early seasons 
they flower in May, and are then highly oma- 
mentaL 
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The following varieties have generally proved 
good and distinct. Countess of Glasgow, Daphne, 
Erebus, and Flora, are all good vivid-coloured 
dark roses, varying in their shades, and very 
pretty. Guy Mannering is a large and very 
double blush rose, distinct and good. La Keige 
is deserving of its name, for it is of the purest 
white, and very double and good. Lady Baillie,^ 
Marchioness of Lansdowne, and Sulphurea, are 
all pretty, pale sulphur-coloured roses : from the 
seed of these it is very probable that some good 
yellow varieties may, at some future time, be 
raised. 

The true Yellow is a hybrid raised in France, 
and in most seasons is a pretty sulphur-coloured 
rose, much admired ; but in very hot weather it 
fades very soon to white : this was the case more 
particularly in 1837 : it seemed much influenced, 
in common with the other Scotch roses, by the 
cold springs and a rapid transition to hot weather. 
William the Fourth is the largest white pure 
Scotch rose known; a luxuriant grower, and a 
good variety. Venus is an excellent dark rose, 
with very double flowers and distinct characters. 

Scotch roses may be grown as standards, and 
the yellow, and one or two of the more robust 
varieties, make good heads ; but in general they 
form a round and lumpish tree, in ill accordance 
with good taste. When grown into beds and clumps 
as dwarfs, they are beautiful, and in early seasons 
E 
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they will bloom nearly a fortnight before the 
other summer roses make their appearance. This^ 
of course^ makes them desirable appendages to 
the flower-garden. They bear seed profusely; 
and raising new varieties from seedtwill be found 
a most interesting employment. To do this, all 
that is required is to sow the seed as soon as ripe^ 
in October, in pots or beds of fine earth, covering 
it with nearly one inch of mould ; the succeeding 
spriijg they will come up, and bloom in perfection 
the season following ! 

The aim should be to obtain varieties with 
large and very double crimson flowers : this can 
only be done by slightly hybridising, and to effect 
this it will be necessary to have a plant or two of 
the Tuscany rose trsuned to a south wall, so that 
their flowers are expanded at the same time as 
the Scotch roses in the open borders : unless thus 
forced they will be too late. Any dark red va- 
rieties of the Scotch roses, such as Venus, Erebus^ 
or Flora, should be planted separately from others, 
and their flowers fertilised with the above French 
rose. Some very original deep-coloured varieties 
will probably be obtained by this method. Sul- 
phurea and one or two other straw-coloured 
varieties may be planted with the Double Yellow 
Austrian Briar, and most likely some pretty 
sulphur-coloured roses will be the result of this 
combination. 
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THE SWEET BRIAR. 

(KOSA RUBIGINOSA.) 

Rosier RouiUe* 

Who knows not the Sweet Briar ? the Eglan- 
tine, that plant of song, the rhyme of which 
jingles so prettily, that nearly all our poets, even 
love-stricken rustics, have taken advantage of its 
sweet sound. 

** I will give to mj love the Eglantine " 

has been often the beginning of a country lover's 
song ; but in sober truth, every one must love this 
simplest and sweetest of flowers, for what odour 
can surpass that emanating from a bush of Sweet 
Briar in the dewy evenings of June ? It pleases 
not the eye, for the single Sweet Briar bears 
flowers, in comparison with other roses, quite in- 
conspicuous ; but it gratifies in a high degree by 
its delicious perfume, and gives to the mind most 
agreeable associations, for it is so often (at least 
in Hertfordshire) the inhabitant of the pretty 
English cottage-garden — such a garden as one 
sees nowhere but in England. 

The Single Sweet Briar is a native plant, 
growing in dry and chalky soils in some of the 

B 2 
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southern counties ; from it the following varieties, 
with some others, have been originated, more or 
less hybridised. The Carmine Sweet Briar, with 
semi-double bright red flowers. The Celestial, a 
beautiful little rose, with flowers very double and 
fragrant, of the palest flesh-colour, approaching to 
white. The Monstrous Sweet Briar is a very 
old variety, with large and very double flowers. 
The Splendid Sweet Briar, has large light crim- 
son flowers, but its foliage is not very fragrant. 
The Scarlet, or La Belle Distingu^e, or Lee's 
Duchess, or La Petite Duchesse, for they are one 
and the same, is a pretty bright red, small, and 
compact rose, very distinct and good, but its 
leaves are entirely scentless. As allied with this 
family I ought to mention a very beautiful hy- 
brid, the Double Margined Hip, also Madeline, 
or Emmeline, with a ground-colour of creamy 
white, beautifully margined with pink ; this forms 
a fine standard, and is also well adapted for a 
pillar rose. 

Sweet Briars form a pretty group, interesting 
from their origin and associations, and pleasing 
from their fragrance and peculiar neatness ; they 
make also pretty trees, particularly on " petites 
tiges," as the French term them : they require 
the same culture as the other hardy roses. 
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Raising Varieties from Seed, 

Humble as are the claims of the Sweet Briar, 
when contrasted with the gorgeous beauty of some 
of our new roses, yet it is so decidedly English, 
that raising new varieties from seed will, I am 
sure, be found interesting. 

The Scarlet may be planted with the Splendid 
Briar, which so abounds in pollen that fertilising 
will be found very easy. The beauty of the 
flowers of these Sweet Briars might be increased 
by hybridising witii some of the French roses, 
but then their Sweet Briar-like character would 
be lost, and with that a great portion of their 
interest. 

The Hybrid China Rose, Riego, if planted 
with the Splendid Briar, would produce seed from 
which large and very fragrant double roses might 
be expected, and these would partake largely of 
the character of the Sweet Briar. 



THE AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 
(Rosa lutea.) 
Rosier Capucine. 

The Austrian Briar, a native of the South of 
Europe, is found on the hills of the North of 
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Italy, producing copper or red, as well as yellow 
flowers ; biit, strange to say, though the flowers 
are invariably single, yet they never produce seed. 
In this country also it is with extreme difficulty 
and only by fertilising its flowers, that seed can 
be perfected : if the flowers are examined they will 
all be found deficient Ia pollen, which accounts 
for this universal barrenness. A Double Copper 
Austrian Briar is yet a desideratum. 

The Copper or Red Austrian, the Capucine of 
the French, is a most singular rose ; the inside of 
each petal is of a bright copper red, the outside 
inclining to sulphur : this rose is most impatient 
of a smoky atmosphere, and will not put forth a 
single bloom within ten or twelve miles of Lon- 
don. The Double Yellow, or Williams's Double 
Yellow Sweet Briar, is a pretty double rose> 
raised from the single Yellow Austrian by Mr. 
Williams, of Fitmaston, many years since : this 
blooms more freely than the original species^ and 
is a most desirable variety. Rosa Harrisonii is 
also a double yellow rose, said to have been raised 
from seed in America, and sent from thence to 
this country: this has proved a pretty yellow 
rose; its flowers before expansion are globular, 
but a hot sun makes them expand and lose much 
of their beauty. It is a more robust grower than 
the Double Yellow Sweet Briar ; its flowers are 
also a little larger, and do not fade so soon. The 
Single Yellow is the most brilliant yellow rose we 
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fet possess ; and it will probably be the parent of 
some double varieties, its equal in colour. 

A yellow rose has been given to us from that 
land of flowers, Persia.* This was introduced 
to the gardens of the Horticultural Society of 
London in 1838, and is now called the Persian 
Yellow Rose. In habit it is so exactly like the 
Single Yellow Austrian Briar as not to be distin- 
guished from it : it grows readily budded on the 
Dog Rose, as my plants have often made shoots 
three feet or more in length : in colour it is of a 
deep golden yellow : its flowers are quite double, 
eupped, and not liable to become reflexed*: it is 
indeed a most superb yellow rose. Like the 
Yellow Austrian Briar, it loves a pure air and 
rich soil, and will bloom as freely ; but in prun- 
ing merely the tips of its shoots must be cut off; 
thinning out the shoots that have been formed in 
summer, as recommended for Hybrid China roses, 
will be found good practice.! 

To bloom them in perfection all the Austrian 
Briars require a moist soil and dry pure air : but 
little manure is necessary, as they grow freely in 

• Introduced by Sir H. Willock. 

t Bj shortening the strong shoots in summer so as to make 
them pat forth laterals, there will not be any occasion for winter 
pruning j thus, by judiciously pinching off with the finger and 
thumb in June all shoots that are larger than a straw, to about 
half their length, small lateral twigs will break out, and the plant 
will be filled with blooming shoots^ some of which must be re- 
moved in winter, if full-sized flowers are required. . 
E 4 
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any tolerably good and moist soil ; neither do they 
require severe pruning, but merely the strong 
shoots shortened, and most of the twigs left on 
the plant, as they, generally, produce flowers ia 
great abundance. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

No family of roses offers such an interesting 
field for experiments in raising new varieties from 
seed as this. First, we have the Copper Austrian, 
from which, although it is one of the oldest roses 
in our gardens, a double flowering variety has 
never yet been obtained. This rose is always 
defective in pollen, and consequently it will not 
bear seed imless its flowers are fertilised; as it 
will be interesting to retain the traits of the spe- 
cies, it should be planted with and fertilised by 
the Double Yellow; it will then in warm dry 
seasons produce seed not abundantly, but the 
amateur must rest satisfied if he can procure even 
one hip full of perfect seed. 

The beautiful and brilliant Bosa Harrisonii, 
however, gives the brightest hopes. This should 
be planted with the Double Yellow Briar : it will 
then bear seed abundantly : no rose will perhaps 
show the effects of fertilising its flowers more 
plainly than this, and consequently to the amateur 
it is the pleasing triumph of art over nature. 
Every flower on my experimental plants, not fer- 
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tilised^ proved abortive, while, on the contrary, 
all those that were so, produced large black sphe- 
rical hips full of perfect seed. The Persian 
Yellow does not seem inclined to bear seed, but it 
may be crossed with Bosa Harrisonii, and I trust 
with some good effect. 



THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

(Rosa sulphueea.) 

Rosier Jaune de Soufre* 

The origin of this very old and beautiful rose, 
like that of the Moss Kose, seems lost in ob- 
scurity: it was first introduced to this country 
by Nicholas Lete, a merchant of London, who 
brought it from Constantinople towards the end 
of the sixteenth century ; it was reported to have 
been sent from Syria to that city. The first 
plants brought to England soon died, and another 
London merchant, Jean de Franqueville, again 
introduced it, and took much pains to propagate 
and distribute it among the principal gardens in 
England : in this he fully succeeded. In the bo* 
tanical catalogues it is made a species, said to be 
a native of the Levant, and never to have been 
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seen in a wild state bearing single flowers. It is 
passing strange^ that this double rose should have 
been always considered a species. Nature has 
never yet given us a double flowering species to 
raise single flowering varieties from ; but exactly* 
the reverse. We are compelled, therefore, to 
consider the parent of this rose to be a species 
bearing single flowers. If this single flowering 
species was a native of the Levant, our botanists, 
ere now, would have discovered its habitats : I 
cannot help, therefore, suggesting, that to the 
gardens o( the east of Europe we must look for 
the origin of this rose ; and to the Single Yellow 
Austrian Briar (Rosa lutea) as its parent ; though 
that, in a state of nature, seldom, if ever, bears 
seed, yet, as I have proved, it will if its flowers 
are fertilised. I do not suppose that the garden- 
ers of the East knew of this now common opera- 
tion ; but it probably was done by some acci- 
dental juxtaposition, and thus, by mere chance, 
one of the most remarkable and beautiful of roses 
was originated. From its foliage having acquired 
a glaucous pubescence, and its shoots a greenish- 
yellow tinge, in those respects much unlike the 
Austrian Briar, I have sometimes been inclined 
to impute its origin to that rose, fertilised with a 
double or semi-double variety of the Damask 
Bose, for that is also an eastern plant. 

As yet, we have but two roses in this division ; 
the Double Yellow, or " Yellow Provence," with 
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large globular and very double bright yellow 
flowers^ and the Pompone Jaune^ or dwarf Double 
Yellow, both excessively shy of producing full- 
blown flowers ; though they grow in any mode- 
rately good soil with great luxuriance^ and show 
an abundance of flower-buds ; but some " worm 
i' the bud" generally causes them to fall off pre- 
maturely. To remedy tlii85 various situations 
have been recomo^ended : some have said, plant 
it against a south wall ; others give it a northern 
aspect, under the drip of some water-trough, as it 
requires a wet situation. All this is quackery 
and nonsense. The Yellow Provence Rose is a 
native of a warm climate, and therefore requires 
a warm situation, a free and airy exposure, and 
rich soil. A wall with a south-east or north-west 
aspect will be found eligible: give the plants 
surface manure every autumn, and water with 
manure water in May ; prune with the finger and 
thumb in summer, as recommended for the Persian 
Yellow.* 

At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the effect of situation on this rose is forcibly 
shown. A very old plant is growing against the 
southern wall of the mansion, in a confined situ- 
ation, its roots cramped by a stone pavement ; it 
is weakly, and never shows a flower-bud. In the 

• M. Godefroy, a French nurseryman, has cultivated it as a 
pillar rose in a free and open situation with much success ; 
manuring as above and summer pruning are indispensable. 
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entrance court Is another plant, growing in front 
of a low parapet wall, in a good loamy soil and 
free airy exposure ; thia is in a state of the great- 
est luxuriance, and blooms in fine perfection nearly 
every season. 

Mr. Mackintosh, the gardener, who kindly 
pointed out these plants to me, thought the latter 
a distinct and superior variety, as it was brought 
from France, by a French cook, a few years since ; 
but it is certainly nothing but the genuine old 
Double Yellow Rose. 

In unfavourable, soils it will often flourish and 
bloom freely, if budded on the Musk Rose, the 
Common ChinaRose, or some free growing Hybrid 
China rose; but the following pretty method of cul- 
ture, I beg to suggest : — Bud or graft it on some 
short stems of the Rosa Manetii ; in the autumn, 
pot some of the strongest plants, and, late in spring, 
force them with a gentle heat, giving plenty of air. 
It will now also be very interesting to plant trees 
of this variety in orchard houses: this seems 
to me to be the exact climate required by it. By 
this method the dry and warm climate of Florence 
and Genoa may, perhaps, be partially imitated ; 
for there it blooms in such profusion, that large 
quantities of its magnificent flowers are daily sold 
in the markets during the rose season. 

The following extract relative to this rose, is 
from that quaint old book, " Flora, Ceres, and 
Pomona, by John Rea, Gent, 1665," showing 
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that budding and double-budding of roses and 
trees is no new idea: — **The Double Yellow 
(rose) is the most unapt of all others to bear 
kindly and fair flowers, unless it be ordered and 
looked unto in an especial manner : for whereas 
all other roses are best natural, this is best ino- 
culated upon another stock; others thrive and 
bear best in the sun, this in the shade ; therefore, 
the best way that I know to cause this rose to 
bring forth fair and kindly flowers, is performed 
after this manner : — first, in the stock of a 
Francford * Rose, near the ground, put in a bud 
of the Single Yellow Rose, which will quickly 
shoot to a good length ; then, half a yard higher 
than the place where the same was budded, put 
into it a bud of the Double Yellow Rose, which 
growing, the suckers must be kept from the root, 
and all the buds rubbed off except those of the 
kind desired, which being grown big enough to 
bear (which will be in two years) it must in 
winter be pruned very near, cutting off all the 
small shoots and onely leaving the biggest, cutting 
off the tops of them also as far as they are small ; 
then in the spring, when the buds for leaves 
come forth, rub off the smallest of them, leaving 
onely some few of the biggest, which, by reason 
of the strength of the stock affording more 
nourishment than any other and the agreeable 

♦ This is the Frankfort rose, a variety of Eose gallica, with 
very double flowers ; one of our oldest garden roses. 
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nature of the Single Yellow Rose, from whence it 
is immediately nourished^ the shoots will be strong 
and able to bear out the flowers if they be not too 
many, which may be prevented by nipping off 
the smallest buds for flowers, leaving onely such 
a number of the fairest as the tree may be able 
to bring to perfection, which tree should stand 
something shadowed and not too much in the 
heat of the sun, and in a standard by itself rather 
than under a walL These rules being observed, 
we may expect to enjoy the full delight of these 
beautiful roses, as I myself have often done by 
my own practice in divers trees so handled, which 
have yearly borne store of fair flowers, when those 
that were natural, notwithstanding all the helps 
I could use, have not brought forth one that was 
kindly, but all of them either broken or, as it 
were, blasted," 



CLIMBING ROSES, 
Division First. The Ayrshire Rose (Rosa 

ARVENSIS HTBRIDa). 

It IS the opinion of some cultivators, that the 
varieties of the Ayrshire Rose have been origi- 
nated from the Rosa arvensis, or creeping single 
White Rose of our woods and hedges. But this 
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is contradicted by botanists, who assert, that the 
original Ayrshire Bose was raised in Scotland 
from foreign rose seed : it may have been ; but, to 
judge from its habit, I feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing, that it is merely a seedling hybrid from our 
Bosa arvensis, having acquired much additional 
vigour, as all hybrid roses nearly invariably do, 
from some accidental impregnation: perhaps no 
rose can be more luxuriant than this; for the 
Sngle Ayrshire, and that semi-double variety, 
known as the Double White, will often make 
shoots in one season twenty to thirty feet in 
length. Several of our prettiest varieties were 
raised from seed by Mr. Martin, of Rose Angle, 
Dundee ; but the first in the Catalogue, the 
Ayrshire Queen, the only dark Ayrshire Rose 
known, was originated by myself, in 1835, from 
the blush Ayrshire, impregnated with the Tus- 
cany Rose. But one seed germinated, and the 
plant produced has proved a complete hybrid. 
Its flowers are of the same shape, and not more 
double than those of the Blush Ayrshire, its fe- 
male parent ; but they have all the dark purplish 
crimson of the Tuscany Rose. It has lost a por- 
tion of the vigorous climbing habit of the Ayr- 
shire, but yet makes an excellent pillar rose. 
Till we can get a dark Ayrshire Rose, double as 
a Ranunculus, it will be acceptable. The Double 
Blush, or Double Bed of some catalogues, is a 
pretty early rose, a vigorous climber, and as a 
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Standard forms a beautiful umbrella-shaped tree, 
Bennet's Seedling or Kosa Thoresbyana is a va- 
riety found growing among some briars^ by a gar- 
dener of the name of Bennett in Nottinghamshire. 
It is a very pretty double and fragrant white rose. 
Dundee Bambler is the most double, and one of 
the best in this division ; it blooms in very large 
clusters, much in the Noisette fashion^ and is 
truly a desirable rose. 

Queen of the Belgians is a fine rose, with very 
double flowers, of a pure white ; this is a most 
vigorous climber, soon forming a pillar fifteen or 
twenty feet high. Buga is now a well-known 
variety, said to be a hybrid between the Tea- 
scented China Bose and the Common Ayrshire ; 
it is a most beautiful and fragrant rose. Splendens 
is a variety, with very large-cupped flowers, of 
a creamy blush; this rose has that peculiar 
** myrrh-scented" fragrance. 

Ayrshire Boses are some of them, perhaps, 
surpassed in beauty by the varieties of Bosa sem- 
pervirens; still they have distinct and desirable 
qualities : they bloom nearly a fortnight earlier 
than the roses of that division ; they will grow 
where no other rose will exist ; and to climb up 
the stems of timber trees in plantations near 
frequented walks, and to form undergrowth, they 
are admirably well adapted ; they also make grace- 
ful and beautiful standards, for the ends of the 
branches descend and shade the stems, which, in 
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consequence^ increase rapidly in bulk. It seems 
probable that Ayrshire Koses will grow to an 
enormous size as standards, and surpass in the 
beauty of their singular dome-shaped heads many 
other roses more prized for their rarity. I have 
at this time (1854) two standards of Bennet's 
seedling, about ten years old ; their stems are ten 
inches in circumference, their branches trail on 
the ground, and, when in full bloom, nothing can 
be more beautiful ; they have never been touched 
with the pruning knife. 

The following extract from the Dundee Courier 
of July 11th, 1837, will give some idea how ca- 
pable these roses are of making even a wilderness 
a scene of beauty : — 

^^ Some years ago, a sand pit at Ellangowan 
was filled up with rubbish found in digging a 
well. Over this a piece of rock was formed for 
the growth of plants which prefer such situations, 
and amongst them were planted some half dozen 
plants of the Double Ayrshire Rose, raised in this 
neighbourhood about ten years ago. These roses 
now most completely cover the whole ground, a 
space of thirty feet by twenty. At present they 
are in full bloom, showing probably not less than 
ten thousand roses in this small space." I have 
also here steep banks of clay, in which really 
nothing would grow. Ayrshire roses were planted 
in them twelve years ago : they are now in summer 
masses of entangled beauty. 
p 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 
Division Second. Eosa multifloba. 

The Rosa multiflora, or many-flowered rose, is 
a native of Japan, from whence it was brought by 
Thunberg, and introduced into this country in 
1804. Several of the varieties in the catalogue 
have been raised in Italy, where these pretty rosea 
flourish and bear seed abundantly. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence the Double Red may be seen 
climbing to an enormous extent, and large plants, 
completely covered with thousands of its very 
double and perfect flowers. The Single White is 
also grown in Italy; from this I raised in 1873 
several hundreds of seedlings ; the seed I received 
from Signer Crivelli, of Como, an Italian Rose 
amateur, very much devoted to gardening ; all the 
varieties of this family are interesting, as they differ 
so much from other roses. Alba, or the Double 
White, is rather a misnomer, for it is not pure 
white, but rather a pale flesh-colour, pretty and 
distinct. Grevillia, or the Seven Sisters* Rose, is a 
vigorous climber, blooming in large clusters, which 
show a curious diversity of colours ; for, soon after 
expansion, the flowers change from crimson to pur- 
plish rose, and then to palQ rose ; so that in the 
clusters may be seen three or four shades, from 
rose to deep purplish crimson. In wet soils, it ia 
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often killed to the ground by the winter's frost; 
even in warm situations, and if covered with mats, 
it shoots so early that, when uncovered, it cannot 
endure the cold of spring. It would probably 
form a fine pillar rose, if thatched in November 
with green furze or whin, which admits air and 
yet keeps off the severity of the frost This 
covering may continue till March, and then must 
not be removed at once, but at twice or thrice ; 
as want of caution in not removing their winter 
covering gradually is the death of thousands of 
half-hardy plants. If a plant is protected with 
spray or furze, remove half in mild weather in 
March, and let the remainder continue a week or 
fortnight longer, being regulated by the weather. 
The treatment of the Grevillia Rose as a pillar 
may be applied to all the varieties of Bosa multi- 
flora, as they are impatient of cold. Hybrida, or 
Laure Devoust, is a hybrid, and a most elegant 
and beautiful rose, having all the peculiar neatness 
of the double red and white varieties, with large 
flowers and more beautiful foliage. This is one 
of the prettiest climbing roses known. A Gene- 
vese friend informs me that some pillars of this 
rose at Geneva are thirty feet high, and covered 
with flowers the greater part of summer. Kubra, 
or the Double Ked, is our oldest variety, but still 
interesting and pretty. Large plants of this rose 
may sometimes be seen, seldom putting forth 
flowers ; this is owing to severe prunmg, or ta 

F 2 
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the winter killing the small spray-like shoots^ 
fipom which they are generally produced. 

These roses have but few adaptations. I have 
given under Grevillia Rose their culture as pillar 
roses. For these and for warm situations against 
walls they are very ornamental : they also bloom 
in the greatest perfection as standards, but they 
will require removing to a warm shed in winter. 
Grafted on short stems and grown in large pots, 
they bloom freely, and form pretty objects, as 
they produce their myriads of elegant flowers the 
greater part of summer ; they require but little 
pruning, thinning out the crowded spray and 
leaving the shoots nearly their full length is all 
that is necessary. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 
DnnsioK 3. The Evebgheen Hose. 

(Rosa sempebvibens.) 

The original of this beautiful family is the Rosa 
sempervirens, the climbing Wild Rose of Italy 
with small single white flowers, and foliage nearly 
evergreen. Monsieur Jacques, the chief gardener 
at the Ch&teau de Neuilly, had the pleasure of 
originating most of the varieties now in cultiva* 
tion; two or three he named after the daugh* 
ten of his royal master, King Louis Philippe: 
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Adelaide d'Orleans is one of these, and a very 
pretty and excellent rose it is, with dark shining 
green foliage, and beautiful shaded pale rose- 
coloured flowers; in the Floricultural Cabinet 
for September, 1837, a figure of it is given, which 
is as like a sunflower as this pretty and distinct 
rose. Banksiaeflora is more fragrant than the ge- 
nerality of these roses ; it seems hybridised in a 
trifling degree with the old Musk Rose, which 
has probably imparted a little of its delightful 
perfume; this has small and very double white 
flowers* Brunonii is not a true sempervirens^ 
but approaching so near in its habit, that it can- 
not be placed in any other division with propriety. 
It has more colour than usual in roses of this 
family, as they are all inclined to pale flesh-colour, 
or wliite. This is of a vivid rose-colour, and 
very pretty and distinct. Donna Maria is of the 
purest white, with fine dark green foliage, and 
very double flowers ; a good and distinct rose. 
F^licitfi perp^tue has been sold as ** Noisette flo- 
rabunda," <* Noisette compacta," " Mademoiselle 
Euphrasie," " Abelard sempervirens:" and pro- 
bably under some other high-sounding appeUa- 
tions, for it is a general favourite, and justly so, as 
it is one of the most beautiful of roses. No plant 
can be more lovely than a large specimen of this 
rose, covered with its double ranunculus-like cream- 
coloured flowers. It will not bloom if pruned 
much ; therefore its shoots must be tied in their 

F 3 
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full lengthy and thinned out if too numerous, but 
not shortened. 

Jaunfitre is a variety, with yellowish-white 
flowers. This is evidently hybridised with the 
Musk or Noisette Bose, as it is fragrant. 

Melanie de Montjoie has large flowers of the 
purest white, and foliage very abundant and beau- 
tiful, of a shining dark green^ contrasting finely 
with its flowers. 

Myrianthes, sometimes called Banunculacea, is 
a charming plant : its flowers are so perfectly and 
elegantly shaped^ and their colour so delicate^ 
that, if not the most beautiful of all, it is one 
among them. Princesse Louise is a fine and vi> 
gorous growing- variety, flowers of a pale rose> 
very double and prettily cupped. Princess Marie 
is one of the deepest in colour in this group ; her 
flowers are of a bright rosy pink, beautifully 
cupped, and blooming in large clusters. Bam- 
pant, as its name implies^ is a most vigorous and 
rampant grower, and a very pretty pure white 
rose. This will cover a wall or building with 
nearly as much rapidity as the common Ayrshire. 
Spectabile, or Bose Ayez of some catalogues, is 
a fine and distinct climbing rose, with bright rosy 
lilac flowers, and curiously incised petals ; a most 
vigorous-growing and desirable variety. Triomphe 
de Bolwyller, or SenCipervirens Odorata, is a 
hybrid between the Bosa Sempervirens and the 
Tea-scented China Bose^ and decidedly one of the 
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finest climbing roses known; its large globular 
flowers are very fragrant, and much like Noisette 
Lamarque, differing slightly in colour. This rose 
often blooms in the autumn, and that pleasing 
quality makes it still more desirable. It is, how- 
ever, not nearly so hardy as the other members of 
this group, and requires a wall with a southern 
aspect* 

Culture. 

The varieties of Bosa Sempervirens are of the 
easiest culture, as they seem to flourish in all soils 
lind situations. In sheltered places and under 
trees they are nearly evergreen, retaining their 
leaves till spring. This makes them valuable for 
covering banks, trees, or walls. I know of no 
rose idea prettier than that of a wilderness of 
evergreen roses, the varieties planted promiscu- 
ously, and suffered to cover the surface of the 
ground with their entangled shoots. To effect 
this, the ground should be dug, manured, and 
thoroughly cleaned from perennial weeds, such as 
couch grass, &c., and the plants planted from 
three to five feet asunder. If the soil be rich, 
the latter distance will do ; they must be hoed 
amongst, and kept clean from weeds after plant- 
ing, till the branches meet ; they will then soon 
form a beautiful mass of foliage and flowers, co- 
vering the soil too densely for weeds of minor 
growth to flourish. Those weeds that are more 
r 4 
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robust should be pulled out occasionally; and 
this is all the culture they will require ; for tem- 
ples, columns, wire fences, which they soon cover 
with beauty, and verandahs, their use is now- 
becoming well known. One of the most com- 
plete temples of roses is that at the seat of ■■■ ■ - 
Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire; and 
the prettiest specimens of festooning these roses 
from one column to another, by means of small 
iron chains (strong iron wire will do), may be 
€een at Broxbourn Bury, neat Hoddesdon, the 

seat of Bosanquet, Esq. They also form 

elegant and graceful standards ; like the Ayrshire 
roses, their shoots are pendulous, and soon hide 
the stem, in a few years forming a pretty dome 
of foliage and flowers; for covering the naked 
stems of forest or ornamental trees they are also 
very useful, as their roots will not injure the 
tree which supports them ; and if strong copper 
wire is brought loosely round the trunk of the 
tree to support their branches, they will give 
scarcely any trouble in such situations. To make 
them grow vigorously, give them a supply of 
manure on the surface, annually in the autumn, 
to be carried to their roots by the rains of winter. 
Like the Ayrshires, standard sempervirens roses 
literally require no pruning. I have them as 
standards, as pillars, and as masses of underwood; 
the dead spray is cut out, and no other pruning 
done ; for the wild beauty of standards is entirely 
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destroyed by it ; occasionally a very long shoot 
YriH have to be shortened, and that is all. 

About six or eight years ago I received, among 
others, some very stout short stocks of the Dog- 
Bose; they were not more than two feet in 
height, but stouter than a large broom handle, 
the bark thick and grey with age: they were 
planted, and grew most luxuriantly. I was for 
some little time at a loss what varieties to bud 
them with ; for, be it remembered, all stout and 
old Rose-stocks require to be worked with very 
strong-growing sorts of Boses, to take oflF the 
abundance of sap, and keep them in a healthy 
state. At last, in a mere freak of fancy, I had 
them budded with some varieties of the evergreen 
Bosa {Rosa sempervirens). They grew most luxu- 
riantly; and, after a year or two, not being trees 
adapted for sale, they were planted in a sloping 
bank of strong white clay, and left to grow and 
bloom as nature dictated, — not a shoot was ever 
touched with the pruning-knife. 

The annexed figure is a portrait of one of these 
trees, now a well-known variety, the Felicity 
Perpetue.* This tree is on a stem a trifle more 
than two feet in height, and it has been these 
two or three summers past a picture of beauty. 
When in full bloom, the ends of its shoots rest 
on the ground, and it then forms a perfect dome 

♦ This figure and description are copied, by permission, from 
the ** Florist,*' for which I wrote it in 1851. 
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of Boses ; nothing in Bose-culture can really be 
more beautiful. It will be at once seen with 
what facility such stout, short, old Bose-stocks 




can be found in any hedge ; they may be planted 
in the kitchen garden, budded with the above- 
mentioned sort, and, to give variety in colour. 
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with some of the following kinds, all varieties of 
Rosa siaBflora, Myrianthes, Jannatre, Adelaide 
d'Orleans, and Spectabilis. Every bud will suc- 
ceed, as no Koses grow more freely ; and after 
remaining one season from budding in their 
** nursery," some nice places must be found for 
them on the lawn, where, unpruned, unchecked, 
they will, with all the freshness of unassisted na- 
ture, annually delight the eye of the lover of 
flowers, — those beautiful gifts of an ever-bene- 
ficent Creator ; and may I not add, that the con- 
templative mind will see in these lovely pendant 
Boses the great charms of humility and gratitude 
they seek to ** abase" themselves, and their 
beauty is "exalted ;" they receive from the earth 
all their benefits, and endeavour to cover and 
adorn her with their luxuriance. 



Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It is, I fear, almost hopeless to advise raising 
roses of this family from seed : they are for the 
most part too double, and, the species being a 
native of Italy, I fear that our cloudy skies are by 
far too unfavourable. But how charming would 
be a rose of this family with crimson flowers, and 
a tendency to bloom in autumn — in short, a Per- 
petual Crimson Evergreen rose. To obtain this, 
all lovers of roses ought at least to give the fol- 
lowing experiment a fair trial : — plant against 
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a south wall in a warm soil Princesse Marie and 
the China rose Fabvier, also the Bourbon rose 
Gloire de Eosom^ne ; fertilise different flowers of 
the former with the pollen from both these varie- 
ties : the flowers of Princesse Marie are not quite 
double, and in a very warm and dry season, it is 
quite possible that seed may be produced. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 
Division 4. The Boursault Rose. 

(KosA Alpina.) 

This is a most distinct group of roses, with 
long, reddish, flexible shoots ; they are not such 
decided climbers as the preceding three divisions, 
but they are excellently well adapted for pillar 
roses : they owe their origin to the Rosa Alpina, 
a single red rose, a native of the Alps, and also of 
the hills in the south of France. M. Boursault, 
formerly a great Parisian Rose amateur, gave his 
name to the group, by the first double variety, 
the Red, being named after him. Blush, or 
Boursault Florida, Calypso, White Boursault, 
Bengale Florida, Rose de Lisle, &c., for it is 
known by all these names, is a pale blush and 
very vigorous growing pillar rose. Crimson, or 
Amadis, is also a very fine pillar rose ; its clusters 
of large, deep purple and crimson flowers are 
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inclined to be pendulous, consequently they have 
a fine effect when on a tall pillar, and, as a pen- 
dulous standard, it is quite unrivalled. Gracilis 
is a hybrid, of the most vigorous growth in good 
soils, often making shoots ten to twelve feet long 
in one season ; unlike the other varieties of this 
division, its shoots are covered with thorns. 
Nothing can be more graceful than the luxuriant 
foliage of this plant; it has also finely-cupped 
flowers, of the most vivid rose-colour, and must 
be reckoned a beautiful and desirable rose. Iner- 
mis, or Boursault Pleine, is a pretty variety, with 
flowers of a bright red, aiid a fine and luxuriant 
grower. The Red Boursault is our oldest variety, 
and, though only semi-double, it is distinct, pretty, 
and still a rose worth cultivating. These roses 
require but little pruning to be grown as pillars ; 
the crowded spray should be cut out, the long 
shoots shortened to the height required. As 
standards the same treatment may be pursued; 
but if the long shoots are left their full length 
the tree will be more graceful. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 
Division 5. The Banksian Rose. 

(Rosa Banksi-e.) 
Among the Banksian Roses^ botanists class 
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Bosa laevigata, or sinica, a rose with peculiarly 
glossy foliage, and large single white flowers. 
This is a native of Georgia, also of Tartary and 
China, and, very probably, is the plant from 
which the Chinese derived our Double Banksian 
Boses. Kosa sinica is also known as Rosa Isevi- 
gata and Eosa ternata. 

Our popular Double White Banksian Bose is 
almost universally known and admired. It was 
introduced in 1807; and very large plants are 
now to be seen in some situations. The flowers 
of the White Banksian Bose have a slight violet- 
like perfume, very agreeable. The Yellow Bank- 
eian Bose was brought to this country in 1827. 
This is a beautiful variety, with scentless straw* 
coloured flowers, a little inclining to bud they 
are like the flowers of the white, very small and 
double. Both these roses bloom early in May; 
and large plants, covered with their clusters of 
flowers, have a pretty but most un-rose-like ap- 
pearance. The new Yellow Banksian Bose, Jaune 
Serin, has larger flowers than the preceding, and 
is really a fine and vigorous growing variety. 
Bosa Fortuniana, a new white Banksian rose in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune, in 1850, 
gives white flowers very double, as large as 
those of the Noisette Aim^e Vibert. They are 
very fragrant, and the rose is a most desirable 
variety. 

The Banksian Roses are not adapted for pillar 
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roses, as they are too tender: they require a 
wall, or very sheltered situation. Their yery 
early flowering, also, renders this quite necessary, 
as the spring frosts, in cold exposures, destroy the 
bloom in the bud. They bloom more freely in 
dry than in wet, retentive soils, and they require 
pruning with care, for none of the small and 
twiggy branches should be shortened : but, if the 
plant has a superabundance, some of them may be 
removed. If their branches are shortened, they 
will not bloom, but put forth a profusion of strong 
shoots. The flowers will be generally found iu 
the greatest abundance on these small and twiggy 
branches, which at once points out the necessity 
of their being left on the plant. Often, towards 
the end of summer, large old plants will produce 
immensely thick and strong shoots. These should 
be removed early in autumn, unless they are 
wanted to fill up a vacancy on the wall : the upper 
part of the plant, and its flowering twigs, will 
then not be exhausted in spring by them. 

Banksian Eoses seldom bear seed in this coun- 
try; but in the south of France, and in Italy, 
they produce it in tolerable abundance; so that 
we may yet expect crimson and other coloured 
roses of this charming family* 
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CLIMBING ROSES. 
Drv^isiON 6. HxBEiD Climbing Roses. 

These are hardy and strong-growing roses^ the 
origin of some of them not well ascertained. 
Among them, Madame d'Arblay, or Wells* 
White, has been till now placed among Rosa 
sempervirens ; but its habit is so different, and its 
origin so well ascertained, that I have removed it 
to this division: this robust variety was raised 
from seed some years since by Mr. Wells of Red- 
leaf, near Tonbridge Wells. In strong soils it 
makes the most gigantic growth, soon forming a 
tree or a pillar of the largest size : its flowers are 
very double and pretty. The Garland, or Wood's 
Gtirland, is also a seedling, raised by Mr. Wells 
of Redleaf, I believe, from the seed of the 
Noisette Rose. Like Madame d' Arblay, this is a 
vigorous grower, producing its flowers in immense 
clusters. They are fragrant, and change from 
white to pink after expansion. 

To Hybrid Climbing Roses a very singular and 
pretty variety has been added. This I have raised 
from Italian seed. It produces abundance of 
flowers in large clusters, of a bright crimson 
scarlet, nearly double, and, what is very rare 
among climbing roses, they are very fragrant. I 
have named this rose " Sir John Sebright." Sir 
John was a great admirer of brilliant coloured 
climbing roses. 
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A family of climbing roses has been lately 
introduced from North America; we owe this 
group to Rosa rubifolia, the Bramble-leaved or 
Prairie Rose. A Mr. Feast, nurseryman at Bal- 
timore, has been the originator of a few varieties, 
one of which is described as being an autumnal 
bloomer. The Queen of the Prairies is one of 
the best of these roses, producing its flowers, 
which are rather flat, and regularly imbricated, in 
krge clusters ; these are of a bright rose-colour, 
streaked with white; its foliage is large, and habit 
very robust ; it requires a very dry season ; many 
varieties of this race have within these few years 
been introduced and advertised under fine sound- 
ing names. I will dismiss them at once by saying, 
they are none of them worthy of cultivation. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

Among climbing roses but few can be found 
that will bear seed in this country, the Ayrshire 
Roses excepted, from some of which it is probable 
that some fine and original climbers may be raised. 
A most desirable object to obtain is a dark crim- 
son Rosa ruga ; this may possibly be accomplished 
by planting that favourite rose with the Ayrshire 
Queen, and fertilising its flowers very carefully 
with those of that dark rose. It is remarkable 
that although these roses are both hybrids, from 
species apparently very remote in their afiinities, 
a 
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yet both of them bear seed, even without being 
fertilised. The Blush Ayrshire, a most abundant 
seed-bearer, may also be planted with the Ayrshire 
Queen, the Gloire de Rosomanes, the Double 
Yellow Briar, Single Crimson Moss, Celina Moss, 
the China Rose Fabvier, and its flowers fertilised 
with the pollen of these roses ; if any combination 
can be effected, pleasing results may reasonably 
be hoped for. To " make assurance^ doubly sure," 
the anthers of the Ayrshire Rose should be re- 
moved from some of the flowers with which the 
experiment is tried. 
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PART IL 
THE AUTUMNAL ROSE GARDEN, 



To Autumnal Roses we are much indebted for 
that prolonged season of interest which this 
•* Queen of Flowers" now gives. The roses of 
June^ however splendid, soon fade; but some 
Perpetual, or Noisette, or Bourbon roses enrich 
our gardens with their perfume and gay colours, 
till the chills of approaching winter prevent the 
expansion of their flowers. To have roses in 
autumn has from the earliest ages been esteemed 
a luxury ; the Egyptians cultivated a variety sup- 
posed to be our monthly rose ; and by retarding 
the flowering season, it is presumed, by late 
pruning, they were able to export immense quan- 
tities of roses to Rome during the early winter 
months, u e. in November and December. Whe- 
ther the trees were sent fiill of bloom-buds, in pots 
or cases, or simply the flowers preserved in some 
way, is uncertain. It appears, how^ever, that the 
Romans soon became adepts in the art of culti- 
vating autumnal roses ; for when the Egyptians 
sent a magnificent present of roaea to Domitian, 
o 2 
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on his birth-day, which was towards the middle 
of November, it excited only laughter and dis- 
dain among the Bomans. So abundant were they 
then in Kome, that, to quote Martial, " In all the 
streets we inhale the perfumes of spring, and see 
sparkling the fresh garlands of flowers : send us 
wheat, Egyptians, and we will send you roses."* 
It seems, also, that the Romans forced flowers 
by means of hot water, in their forcing houses, so 
as to produce roses and lilies in December, for 
Senecaf declaims against these inventions. Mar- 
tial also says, book 12. epigram 127. "That roses, 
formerly only seen in spring, had in his time 
become common during the winter." If we may 
thus judge from the ancients, our autumnal and 
our winter roses, and even our forcing by hot 
water, which has been thought to be so recent an 
invention, are all of high antiquity ; but, if we 
may credit Pliny and others, the Romans could 
not approach us in variety. The rose of Paestum, 
the rosa bifera alluded to by Virgil :f , appears to 
have been the only autumnal rose known. This, 
according to Pliny, bloomed in the spring, and 
again in the autumn. Many botanists have 
searched for this rose near the ruins of Paestum, 

* Martial, book 6. epigram 80. 

f **Noii vivunt contra naturam, qui hieme concnpiscant Eosam ; 
Pomentoqne aquanim calentium, et calomm apta imitatione, 
bruma lilium floretn vemum cxprimunt ?" — Epi«t. 122, 8. 

X GeorgicSy book 4. yerse 18. 
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and other parts of Italy, but no species or variety 
has been found at all approaching to it in charac- 
ter. Our very old Damask Rose, the red monthly, 
not the comparatively new rose, ** Kose k Quatres 
Saisons" of the French, but the red monthly rose 
of our oldest writers on gardening, is probably the 
rose which was cultivated so extensively in Egypt 
and in Rome for its quality of flowering in autumn. 
I have frequently observed the stools* of this 
variety, when pruned late in spring, not only to 
flower in June and September, but also in the 
latter month to put forth branches, which in 
October were covered with flower buds. Now 
these, owing to our cold rains in November, never 
come to perfection ; but in the warm climates of 
Egypt and Italy, they would doubtless bloom 
abundantly even as late as November. Modern 
gardening has made rapid strides in rose culture : 
our varieties of autumnal roses are already almost 
innumerable; and among them are the most 
fragrant and beautiful roses known. 



THE PERPETUAL MOSS ROSE.' 

A new race of moss roses has within these 
few years sprang up, and likely to be very in- 
teresting. They are not abundant autumnal 

* These are old plxmts used for layering, and are cut down 
closelj every season. 

a 3 
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bloomers, but still they do bloom tinder good 
culture. Perp^tuelle Mauget, a rose raised at 
Orleans some years ago, is one of the best, but 
it is a most delicate grower: budded on the 
rose Felicity Perpetue it may, perhaps, be made 
to do better. Its flowers are very double, well- 
shaped, and of a nice bright rose colour. 

General Drouet has semi-double flowers of a 
bright crimson ; and Herman Kegel, a rose much 
like it, — with flowers more shaded with purple, 
— are vigorous growing varieties. 

Marie de Bourgogne and Ren6 d'Anjou are 
two new roses of this class, said to be good and 
distinct. The culture of these hybrid Moss Roses 
should be the same as that of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. 



THE PERPETUAL DAMASK ROSE. 

(Rosier Damas k pleurs perp^tuelles.) 

This division has as much variety in its origin 
as in its appearance ; it would, indeed, be a diffi- 
cult task to trace the parentage of some of the 
justly esteemed varieties of this family. Our old 
red and white monthly roses have, no doubt, con- 
tributed their share of sweet assistance ; for, in 
many of them, the powerful fragrance of these 
two very old damask roses is apparent, and no 
perfume can be more pleasing. 
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Bernard, or Pompon Perpetual, is a most beau- 
tiful rose, with rather small flowers; but these 
are very double and finely-shaped, of a delicate 
pink tinted with salmon, and very fragrant. 
This rose will flourish better on the Manetti stock 
than on the Dog Eose : it is a most desirable rose* 

The Crimson Perpetual, Rose du Roi, or Lee's 
Crimson Perpetual, deserves a few extra words of 
comment. This fine rose was raised from seed, in 
1812, in the gardens of the palace of Saint Cloud, 
then under the direction of Le Comte Lelieur, 
and named Rose du Roi; owing, I suppose, to 
Louis the Eighteenth soon after that time being 
restored, and . presenting an opportunity for the 
Court gardeners to show their loyalty : it is not 
recorded that its name was changed during the 
hundred days to Rose de TEmpereurl It is 
asserted that it was raised from the Rosa Port- 
landica, a semi-double bright-coloured rose, much 
like the rose known in this country as the Scarlet 
Four-Seasons, or Rosa Paestana ; which, Eustace 
tells us, in his Classical Tour, grows among the 
ruins of Passtum, enlivening them with its brilliant 
autumnal flowers. This proves to be a traveller's 
tale. 

Every gentleman's garden ought to have a large 
bed of Crimson Perpetual Roses, to furnish bou* 
quets during August, September, and October: 
their fragrance is so delightful, their colour so rich, 
and their form so perfect, 
o 4 
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In France the Crimson Perpetual bears seed 
abundantly, but its produce are, for the most 
part, varieties partaking largely of rosa gallica ; it 
is, however, like our old and excellent Provence 
Bose, liable to sport : in this way it produced the 
Rose Bernard ; and more recently a good variety 
has been originated in the same manner ; but, like 
most good roses, it has more than one name. Rose 
du Roi a fleurs pourpres is its legitimate appella- 
tion. A cultivator in France, un peu de charlatan^ 
named it Mogador, soon after the French vic- 
tory over the Moors. It has proved, indeed, a 
superb rose : colour, brilliant crimson, slightly 
shaded with purple ; shape, cupped and elegant : 
its flowers are, perhaps, a little more double than 
those of its parent ; and its habit is more robust. 
Laurence de Montmorency is a good rose; flowers, 
very large, cupped, finely-shaped, and very double; 
colour, deep rosy pink, tinted with lilac. I ob- 
serve that its foliage has lost the downy appear- 
ance of the Damask rose; thus showing its 
departure from the habits of this family ; another 
remove, and it would have been placed with jus- 
tice among the Hybrid Perpetuals. Madame 
Thelier is a delicate and pretty rose; colour, 
pink; flowers, middle-sized; habit, rather deli- 
cate stock. 

Julie de Krudner and La Favorite are nearly 
of the same delicate pink, and are very fragrant 
and pretty. Celina Dubos, a white, or nearly 
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white, rose of this group, is really worthy of 
attention, both from its origin and quality. It 
is said to have been originated from a sporting 
branch of the Crimson Perpetual ; its flowers are 
well shaped, very durable, and highly fragrant. 



Culture and Pruning. 

As the culture of this class of roses is at present 
but imperfectly understood, I shall give the result 
of my experience as to their cultivation, with 
suggestions to be acted upon according to cir- 
cumstances. One peculiar feature they nearly all 
possess — a reluctance to root when layered; con- 
sequently. Perpetual Damask Koses, on their own 
roots, will always be scarce : when it is possible 
to procure them, they will be found to flourish 
much better on dry poor soils than when budded, 
as at present. These roses require a superabund- 
ant quantity of food : it is therefore perfectly 
ridiculous to plant them on dry lawns, to suffer 
the grass to grow close up to their stems, and not 
to give them a particle of manure for years. 
Under these circumstances, the best varieties, 
even the Rose du Roi, will scarcely ever give a 
second series of flowers. To remedy the inimical 
nature of dry soils to this class of roses, an annual 
application of manure on the surface of the soil is 
quite necessary. The ground must not be dug, 
but lightly pricked over with a fork in November; 
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after which, some manure must be laid oli, about 
two or three inches in depth, which ought not to 
be disturbed, except to clean with the hoe and 
rake, till the following aututnn. This, in some 
situations, in the spring months, will be unsightly: 
in such cases, cover with some nice green moss, as 
directed in the culture of Hybrid China Eoses. I 
have said that this treatment is applicable to dry 
poor soils ; but even in good rose soils it is almost 
necessary ; for it will give such increased vigour, 
and such a prolongation of the flowering season, as 
amply to repay the labour bestowed. If the soil 
be prepared, as directed, they will twice in the 
year require pruning: in November, when the 
beds are dressed, and again in the beginning of 
June. In the November pruning, cut off from 
every shoot of the preceding summer's growth 
about two-thirds ; if they are crowded, remove 
some of them entirely. If this autumnal pruning 
is attended to, there will be, early in June, the 
following summer, a vast number of luxuriant 
shoots, each crowned with a cluster of buds. 
Now, as June roses are always abundant, a little 
sacrifice must be made to ensure a fine autumnal 
bloom ; therefore, leave only half the number of 
shoots to bring forth their summer flowers, the 
remainder shorten to about half their length. 
Each shortened branch will soon put forth buds ; 
and in August and September the plants will 
again be covered with flowers. In cultivating 
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Perpetual Boses of all classes^ the faded flowers 
ought immediately to be removed ; for in autumn 
the petals do not fall off readily, but lose their 
colour and remain on the plant, to the injury of 
the forthcoming buds. Though I have recom- 
mended them to be grown on their own roots, in 
dry soils, yet, on account of the autumnal rains 
dashing the dirt upon their flowers when close to 
the ground, wherever it is possible to make 
budded roses grow, they ought to be preferred ; 
for, on stems from one to two feet in height, the 
flowers will not be soiled ; they are also brought 
near to the eye, and the plant forms a neat and 
pretty object. 

The Crimson, and, indeed, nearly all the Per- 
petuals, force admirably ; for this purpose, it is 
better to graft or bud them on the Manetti 
Hose, as it is so easily excited. Those who wish 
for the luxury of forced roses, at a trifling cost» 
may have them by pursuing the following simple 
method: — Take a common garden frame, large 
or small, according to the number of roses 
wanted; raise it on some posts, so that the 
bottom edge will be about three feet from the 
ground at the back of the frame, and two feet in 
front, sloping to the south. If it is two feet deep, 
this will give a depth of five feet under the lights, 
at the back of the frame, which will admit roses 
on little stems as well as dwarfs. Grafted or 
budded plants of any of the Perpetual Hoses 
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should be potted in October, in a rich compost of 
equal portions of rotten |dung and loam, in pots 
about eight inches deep, and seven inches over, 
and plunged in the soil at bottom. The air in the 
frame may be heated by linings of hot dung ; but 
care must be taken that the dung be turned over 
two or three times before it is used, otherwise the 
rank and noxious steam will kill the young and 
tender shoots; but the hazard of this may be 
avoided, by building a wall of turf, three inches 
thick, from the ground to the bottom edge of the 
frame. This will admit the heat through it, and 
exclude the steam. The Perpetual Boses, thus 
made to bloom early, are really beautiful. They 
may also be forced in any description of forcing- 
houses with success. It will at once give an idea 
how desirable these roses are, when it is stated 
that, by retarding and forcing, they may be made 
to bloom for eight months in the year. 

Perpetual Damask Koses do not bear seed in 
this country freely, but Mogador may be planted 
near and fertilized with the Common Bourbon. 
An attempt to obtain a mossy Crimson Perpetual 
might be made by planting and fertilizing the 
Crimson Perpetual with the Single Crimson Moss. 
In the cultivation of roses and many other gar- 
dening operations, we must never really despair. 
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THE HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE. 
(KosiER Htbride Kemontante.) 

This class has now become rich in beautiful 
roses. In p. 29. is given the origin of Hybrid 
China Roses, which, it is well known, bloom but 
once in the season. Some of these hybrids or 
mules, unlike many plants of the same descrip- 
tion, bear seed freely. These fertile varieties 
have been crossed with different varieties of China 
and Bourbon roses. From seed thus produced we 
have gained a new race of autumnal roses, bearing 
abundance of flowers, during the whole of the 
summer and autumn, and now called Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Certainly a more beautiful and in- 
teresting class of roses does not exist; their 
flowers are large, very double, most fragrant, and 
produced till the end of October. Their habit 
is robust and vigorous in a remarkable degree ; 
and, above all, they are perfectly hardy, and will 
grow well in any climate in Great Britain, how- 
ever far north : but caution will be required in 
selecting varieties for cold and damp localities, as 
those only that open freely should be planted. 
Some are fine roses in a dry southern climate, and 
also when forced; that in a moist climate will 
seldom or never open their flowers. 
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So many fine varieties are now (1854) in cul- 
tivation^ that sorts adapted to all climates may 
be selected ; and so magnificent are many of the 
new roses in this family^ that it appears to me, 
in a few years, they will supersede all others, 
except it be a few Bourbon and Tea-Scented 
roses, which have characters very distinct and 
interesting. 

The esteem these roses are now held in has led, 
as usual, to abuse. We are overburthened with 
varieties. Some cultivators enumerate nearly 
300, divided into groups, having " affinities and 
characteristics." These groups only tend to con- 
fuse the amateur, and are really of no use and no 
guide, for what resemblance in habit — the great 
point for the amateur — have Geant des Batailles 
or Gloire de Bosomanes with Pauline Bonaparte 
and Ernestine de Barante : they cannot be planted 
in the same group with propriety. The French 
cultivators have earned this division into *^groups " 
to excess ; but it appears to me, and this has 
always been my opinion, that we cannot enough 
simplify the classification of roses. One division, 
headed Hybrid Perpetual Boses, ought to include 
all from their origin' deserving that name ; and 
those that diverge from the general characters of 
the family, in being very dwarf or otherwise very 
different, may have their characters attached to 
their names. 

I can only here give the names of a few of the 
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most choice in this class; and those described^ 
whether old or new varieties, may be depended 
upon as admissible into the choicest collections. 
I shall describe them in groups according to their 
colours^ commencing with those with flowers 

Crimson. 

There are many shades of this colour in the 
roses of this family, depending for their brilliancy 
much upon climate, season, and situation. Among 
the most brilliant is the well-known G^ant des 
Batailles, the most bright and brilliant of all 
roses, and at the same time the most hardy and 
free-growing of all. No rose, of late years, has 
been, or is, so popular. As an instance of this 
I may mention that, in the autumn of 1849, 8000 
standards and dwarfs of this variety were sold 
from this nursery. 

Ranking with this brilliant rose, but even 
exceeding it in its vivid glossy scarlet tint, is 
Comte Bobrinsky; which is not so robust and 
hardy as its rival in colour ; neither are its flow- 
ers so regular in shape, it partakes largely of the 
habit of the well-known Gloire de Rosomanes, 
rose. Baronne Hallez, Alexandrine Bachmeteffi 
Paul Dupuy, Triomphe de Paris, and General 
Castellane, are all rich crimson roses of first-rate 
character. 

Sir John Franklin and Gloire de la France 
are quite new roses of the race of the G6ant des 
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Batailles, with the same foliage and habit^ and 
flowers larger and of equal, if not superior, brilli- 
ancy. The fine old rose, Madame LaiFajr, the 
colour which we all seem to agree in calling rosy- 
crimson, is still one of our finest roses ; and in 
the same category, as to colour and qualities, we 
may place Dr. Marx ; they are two very fine old 
varieties. Two light crimson roses, Beranger 
and Madame Andry, like, but more double than, 
William Jesse, are worthy attention, as being of 
a distinct character. 

Carmine and Cherry^oloured, 

The roses of this range of colour are, per- 
haps, the most chaste and pleasing of all, as 
their flowers are, for the most part, so elegantly 
shaped. General Bedeau, General Brea, Grazi- 
ella, Kobin Hood, and Prince Leon (we need not 
add the " Kotschoubey "), are all gems, the latter 
remarkable for its vigorous habit and fine foliage. 
To these we may now add a new and, in its way, 
a still finer rose, no less than our old favour- 
ite Brennus, made perpetual, which ought to 
have been named Brennus Perpetual ; hut it has 
been named Jules Margottin ; its flowers are of 
the same size as those of the above-named rose, 
and of the same range of colour — perhaps a little 
brighter ; its habit is also equally vigorous, and 
it may be pronounced one of the finest autumnal 
roses known. Lady Alice Peel and Madame 
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Fremion are two nice carmine roses, of rather a 
deeper tint than those first named : the former is 
an old favourite, the latter equally deserves the 
notice of the amateur. 

RoseHiolouretL 

Almost numberless are the roses of this tint, 
so that it is really difficult to select a few that 
are most worthy the attention of every amateur. 
Our old friend La Reine is still, in dry seasons, 
the most beautiful and fragrant ; but her daughter, 
Louise Peyronny, is still more so, for, owing to 
this charming rose not being quite so double, it 
opens well in all seasons. Auguste Mie is also 
of the same race, and is a very nice rose. Those 
old varieties Duchess of Sutherland and Baronne 
Prevost are still well worthy of culture. Colonel 
de Kougemont, a new rose, is much like the 
latter, but it blooms more freely in the autumn. 
Colonel Foissy, a beautiful variety, partaking 
largely of the character of the Bourbon rose, 
Lucie de Barante, or Barante de Montozon, Jo- 
seph Decaisne, and William Griffiths, are re-mark- 
able for the elegance and perfection of their 
flowers : the latter is indeed the most perfectly 
shaped of any rose known. 

Blush and Flesh-coloured, 

Among the most beautiful, if not the most so 
of all, in this class of colour is Madadle Bivers, 
H 
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with flowers nearly white ; it is a vigorous grower; 
and appears to bloom well in all climates. Tbia 
fine rose was raised at Lyons. Lady Stuart^ a 
new variety^ with most delicate flesh-coloured 
flowers, is also very beautiful. Caroline de Sansal 
— its flowers are of a delicate pink in the centre — 
is a vigorous grower and a fine rose. And then 
we have Duchesse de Montpensier^ Laure Ba- 
mand^ Madame Hilaire, General Negrier^ and 
Victoria, all excellent roses : the flowers of the 
latter are shaded with pink, and when seen in 
perfection it is very beautiful. It seems, how- 
ever, to require a warm, dry climate, as it has 
not bloomed in perfection the two past seasons,, 
and has suffered by the late severe winter. 

White. 

Alas! we have as yet but a meagre list of 
this desirable colour. Blanche, a rose raised by 
M. Portemer, of Gentilly, very nearly white, 
and a pretty, elegantly shaped rose, with flow- 
ers rather below the medium size, — a delicate 
grower, however, too much so for general culti- 
vation ; and Madame Recamier, — a new variety, 
something like the well-known Noisette rose, 
Aim6e Vibert, but with larger flowers, forming a 
very pretty, abundant, blooming bush, — are the 
only White Hybrid Perpetual roses at present 
known, with the exception of one among the 
following group of dwarf roses. 



n 
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Dwarf Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

These are pretty little gems, occupying, in this 
family, the place of the De M eaux and Pompon 
roses among the Provence, and the Burgundy 
among the French, There seems among roses 
that have been long under cultivation an incli- 
nation to produce these pretty pigmies. There 
are but few worthy of culture, and Pompon or 
Ernestine de Barante, with charming light pink 
flowers, is one the most distinct Pompon de St. 
Radegonde, with rather larger flowers of a deep 
crimson^ Vicomtesse de Bellevalle, and Leonie 
Verger, with rose-coloured pretty little flowers, 
are all distinct; and Pauline Bonaparte, with 
3mall nicely-shaped flowers of a pure white, com- 
pletes the list. 

These dwarf autumnal roses are rather delicate 
in their habits, and not at all adapted for standards; 
in light rich favourable soils, and in a mild cli- 
mate, they would form beautiful edging plants, 
and, as little pet plants for pot culture, they are 
esteemed by lady amateurs. 

Culture, 

All the robust-growing varieties of this family 
form admirable standards, and are particularly 
well adapted for planting in rows by the sides of 
walks, giving them plenty of manure, and the ne- 
cessary culture required by these roses to make 
them bloom freely in autumn — i. e. removing 

H 2 
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a portion of their bloom buds in June ; thus, if 
there are ten clusters of bloom making their ap- 
pearance, cut off five to within about three buds 
of the base of each shoot : these will soon push 
forth, and ^ve fine flowers in August. Constant 
care should be taken to remove in the same man- 
ner all the clusters of blooms as soon as they fade. 
Baronne Prevost and a few others'are very apt to 
make barren shoots without terminal flowers. As 
soon as this can be ascertained, cut all such shoots 
to within six or eight buds of their base ; they 
will then, in most cases, give fertile branches : in 
short, these roses require much summer pruning 
and attention to make them flower in great per- 
fection in autumn. 

For beds of dwarf trees or bushes, perhaps no 
roses are so admirably adapted. The summer 
thinning and pruning above recommended is quite 
necessary, and they will amply repay any extra 
care ; for this kind of culture, however — I speak 
from the firmest convictions, brought on by ex- 
perience — there is no mode equal to the removal 
system; generally this may be done biennially, 
but in light, poor, easily exhausted soils, it may 
be done annually ; early in November is the best 
period, and the mode very simple : — Take up 
every plant carefully, and shorten any long 
straggling roots to within the compass of the 
usual mass of fibrous roots ; stir the border well 
with Winton Parkes' steel forks to the depth of 
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twenty inches, then replant the trees, giving to 
each one or two shovelsful of rotten manure 
and loam, equal parts if the soil be light and 
sandy ; rotten manure and road sand if it be 
cold and heavy; one shovelful will do if the 
trees are removed annually, two will be required 
If they are removed biennially. Standards, when 
they do not flourish and give their flowers in 
autumn, may be treated in the same manner with 
great advantage. 

As pillar roses some of the vigorous-growing 
varieties are highly eligible; they should be 
treated in the same manner as recommended for 
summer pillar roses, given in p. 35. They will 
cover a pole about eight feet high well, but unless 
in very rich soils they cannot be depended upon 
to form a healthy pillar of greater height. Ba- 
ronne Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, Dr. Marx, 
Bobin Hood, Jules Margottin, Madame Laffay, 
Beranger, Louise Peyronny, Baronne Hallez, 
and Madame Fremion, are all nice varieties for 
this purpose. 

Raising varieties from Seed. 

Kaising new varieties of this family from seed 
presents an extensive field of interest to the ama- 
teur; for we have yet to add to our catalogues 
pure white, and yeUow, and fawn-coloured Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, and these, I anticipate, will 
be the reward of theJse who persevere. Monsieur 
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Laffay, by persevering through two or three ge- 
nerations, has obtained a Mossy Hybrid Bourbon 
rose, and many of the finest varieties described 
in the foregoing pages. This information wiU, 
I trust, be an incentive to amateurs in this 
country : to illustrate this I may here remark 
that a yellow Ayrshire rose, now a desideratum, 
must not be expected from the first trial; but 
probably a climbing rose, tinged with yellow or 
buff, may be the fruit of the first crossing. 
This variety must again be crossed with a yel- 
low rose : the second generation will, perhaps, be 
nearer the end wished for. Again, the amateur 
must bring perseverance and skill into action; 
and then if, in the third generation, a bright 
yellow climbing rose be obtained, its possession 
will amply repay the labour bestowed : but these 
light gardening operations are not labour; they 
are a delightful amusement to a refined mind, 
and lead it to reflect on the wonderful infinities 
of nature. 

Madame Laffay is an excellent seed-bearing 
rose: this may be fertilized with the Bourbon 
Gloire de Rosomanes, and with Comte Bobrinsky. 
Dr. Marx may be crossed with the Bourbon 
Paul Joseph, and with the Bourbon Le Gren- 
adier. These should all be planted against a south 
wall, so that their flowers expand at the same 
time ; and they will probably give some flne au- 
tumnal roses, brilliant in colour and very double. 
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iPor fawn-coloured or yellowish and white roses^ 
Duchess of Sutherland may be fertilized with the 
Tea-scented roses, Victoria and Safrano. These 
must all have a south wall. These hints may 
possibly be considered meagre and incomplete; 
but I trust it will be seen how much depends 
upon the enterprise and taste of the cultivator. 



THE BOURBON ROSE. 
(KOSA BOURBONIANA.) 
Hosier de Vile Bourboru 

It is now, perhaps, about twenty years since a 
beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant rose- 
coloured flowers, prominent buds, and nearly 
evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this 
country, under the name of the " L'lle de Bour- 
bon Eose,'' said to have been imported from the 
Mauritius to France in 1822, by M. Noisette. 
It attracted attention by its peculiar habit, but 
more particularly by Its abundant autumnal flow- 
ering ; still such was the lukewarmness of English 
rose amateurs, that no attempts were made to 
improve this pretty, imperfect rose, by raising 
seedlings from it, though it bore seed in large 
quantities. This pleasing task has been left to 
bur rose-loving neighbours the French, \jrho have 
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been very industrious, and, as a matter of course, 
have originated some very beautiful and striking 
varieties, and also, as usual in such cases, have 
given us rather too many distinct and fine-sound-* 
ing names attached to flowers without distinctive 
characters. In a little time we shall be able 
to rectify this very common floricultural error. 
Many fables have been told by the French re- 
specting the origin of this rose. The most generally 
received version of one of these is, that a French 
naval oflScer was requested by the widow of a 
Monsieur Edouard, residing in the island, to find, 
on his voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, 
on his return to L'lle de Bourbon, he brought 
with him this rose, which she planted on her hus- 
band's grave : it was then called Hose Edouard, 
and sent to France as " Kose de L'lle de Bour- 
bon." This is pretty enough, but entirely devoid 
of truth. Monsieur Br^on, a French botanist^ 
and now a seedsman in Paris, gives the following 
account, for the truth of which he vouches: — 
^^ At the Isle of Bourbon, the inhabitants gene- 
rally enclose their land with hedges made of two 
rows of roses, one row of the Common China 
Biose, the other of the Bed Four- Seasons. Mon- 
sieur Perichon, a proprietor at Saint Benoist, in 
the Isle, in planting one of these hedges, found 
amongst his young plants one very different from 
the other in its shoots and foliage. This induced 
him to plant it in his garden. It flowered th^ 
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following year : and, as he anticipated, proved to 
be of quite a new race, and differing much from 
the above two roses, which, at the time, were the 
only sorts known in the island. Monsieur Br6on 
arrived at Bourbon in 1817, as botanical traveller 
for the government of France, and curator of the 
Botanical and Naturalization Garden there. He 
propagated this rose very largely ; and sent plants 
and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques*, 
gardener at the Ch&teau de Neuilly, near Paris, 
who distributed them among the rose cultivators 
of France." M. Br^on named it " Rose de L'lle 
de Bourbon ; " and is convinced that it is a hybrid 
from one of the above roses, and a native of the 
island. Owing to the original being a hybrid, the 
roses of this family vary much in their characters ; 
most of them form compact bushes, and are nicely 
adapted for rose beds ; others are so vigorous as 
to be eligible only for pillar and wall roses. The 
yarieties, as in the preceding family, are by far 
too numerous ; a selection divided into groups of 
colour, will I think, give all that my readers 
require. 

* Whence the name often given to the Common Bourbon Bose 
of " Bourbon Jacques.** 
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Dark Crimson. 

Our old favourites, Paul Joseph and Dupetit 
Thouars still hold their rank in this class of colour ; 
and Vorace, Jurie, Souvenir de I'Exposition, Re- 
veil, and Adelaide Bougfere, — the three latter re- 
markable for richness of colour, — are well worthy 
the attention of the rose amateur. Scipion and 
Charles Souchet are also fine dark roses, but in 
this class a new rose. La Quintinie, raised at St. 
Denis, is one of the finest of all ; it is of the rich 
velvety hue of our old Hybrid George the Fourth, 
its flowers are large and finely shaped, and it is 
altogether a magnificent rose. 

Light Crimson. 

There are some nice roses in this range of 
colour, and among them Prince Albert, raised at 
Fontenay aux Roses, and introduced by Messrs. 
Paul; Surpasse Cornice de Seine et Mame, Aurore 
du Guide, with fine large globular flowers, Comte 
du Rambuteau and Souvenir de Dumont d'Urville, 
are worthy of selection. A new bright cherry- 
coloured rose, Francois Henrincq, is a fine variety ; 
it blooms in large corymbs, and is distinct and 
beautiful. 

Carmine. 

This is a colour peculiar to Bourbon roses, and 
most beautiful it is ; to these we owe all our fine 
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carmine Hybrid Perpetuals. Menoux is still one 
of the most vivid. Marquis de Moyria, Henri 
Lecoq, Justine, and Vicomte de Cussy, complete 
a group of most charming roses, all of nearly 
uniform growth, and calculated to form a pretty 
group. 

Rose Coloured. 

Our old favourites Bouquet de Flore, Edouard 
Desfosses, La Gracieuse, Le Florifere, Madame 
Margat, and Marianne, are still unrivalled ; there 
are mo new roses equal to them. 

Blush and Flesh-coloured. 

There is a peculiar silvery blush appertaining 
to Bourbon roses, very remarkable and pleasing. 
Anne Beluze and Charlemagne may be cited in 
proof of this, to these we may add Madame Nerard, 
old but still good, Marie Br^cy, Manteau de Jean 
d'Arc, very pale, nearly white ; and last but nat 
least, Souvenir de la Malmaison, the finest of aU 
delicate -coloured roses: we thus complete a dis' 
tinct and beautiful group. 

White. 

Only one really good White Bourbon rose 
exists at present, an old favourite and deservedly 
so, Acidalie; who that has seen this beautiful 
rose in fine calm weather in September, ha^ been 
able to withhold intense admiration ? Its large 
jglobular finely-shaped flowers of the purest white^ 
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delicately tinted with purplish rose, seem always 
to be drooping with beauty. Yes, it is indeed 
unique and charming. Madame Angelina with 
cream-coloured flowers, and the Queen of the 
Bourbons with rose fawn-coloured flowers, are 
also quite unique in their colouring, and well 
worthy of cultivation. 

There are a few Bourbon Boses, of remarkably 
vigorous habits, scarcely adapted for planting in 
beds, as all those above described are, — such are 
ApoUine, of a beautiful and glossy rose colour ; 
Louise Odier, almost equal to Coupe d'Heb6 in 
the shape of its bright rose-coloured flowers; 
Paxton, a vigorous grower, with flowers of the 
same colour ; Imperatrice Josephine, with light 
blush flowers; Julie de Fontenelle, Le Grenadier, 
and Sully, all vigorous-growing crimson roses, 
and the finest of all for pillar roses. They will 
require the treatment recommended for summer 
pillar roses in p. 35. For light soils, these 
Bourbon pillar roses should be budded on the 
Manetti rose. For deep rich soils they will do 
very well on their own roots, or budded on dwarf 
stocks of the Dog Kose. 

Culture. 

All the varieties noticed in the foregoing pages 
as of moderate growth form beautiful bushes on 
their own roots, or budded on the Manetti or 
Celine stocks; they are also very beautiful as 
dwarf standards, u e. on stems from eighteen 
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inches to two feet in height, on the Dog Bose, 
dud also, as low standards, on stems from three to 
three and a half feet in height ; they cannot be 
cultivated with success on very tall stems ; even 
as low standards, they require high culture. The 
pillar Bourbon Boses may be cultivated as tall 
standards with advantage, i. e. on stems about 
four feet high, the usual height of standard roses. 
They cannot be too highly cultivated ; abundance 
of manured water in summer should be given to 
them, and the surface round each stem kept 
covered with moss or the short grass mown from 
the lawn. For the window gardens, mentioned in 
Gardener's Chronicle, No. XIX. 1846, all the 
varieties of moderate growth and bushy habits 
will be admiirably adapted ; such as the Queen, 
Anne Beluze, Souchet, La Gracieuse, Paul 
Joseph, &c. &c. ; these with their rich foliage, 
beautiful and perfect flowers, and ever-blooming 
habits, need but a passing word of recommenda- 
tion; indeed, all the varieties descril>ed in the 
foregoing paragraphs are most desirable for pot 
culture ; they all force well, but, it must be con- 
fessed, that the Hybrid and Damask Perpetuals 
are most desirable for that purpose on account of 
the almost unrivalled fragrance of their flowers. 

I hope in a few years to see Bourbon Boses 
In every garden, for the "queen of flowers" 
boasts no members of her court "more beautiful ; 
their fragrance also is delicate and pleasing, more 
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particularly in the autumn ; they ought to occupy 
a distinguished place in the autumnal rose garden, 
in clumps or beds, as standards, and as pillars ; in 
any, and in all situations, they must and will 
please. To ensure a very late autumnal bloom, a 
eolleetion of dwarf standards, i. e, stems one to 
two feet in height, should be potted in large pots, 
lind during summer watered with manured water, 
and some manure kept on the surface ; towards 
the end of September or the middle of October, 
if the weather be wet, they may be placed under 
glass ; they will bloom in fine perfection even as 
late as November. 

These roses require but little pruning ; towards 
the end of March or beginning of April their 
shoots may be thinned, those that have been killecl 
by the winter removed, and long shoots shortened 
to within fouror five buds. In summer, the ends 
of the long vigorous shoots that are often made by 
Pillar Bourbons when cultivated as standards, 
should be pinched off, so as to make them break 
into numerous blooming shoots. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It is difi&cult to point out roses of this family 
that bear seed freely, except the Common Bour-r 
bon ; but Acidalie, planted against a south wall, 
would probably give some seed. If any pollen can 
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be founds it might be fertilised with the flowers of 
Julie de Loynes. A pure white and true Bourbon 
rose ought to be the object ; therefore it should 
not be hybridised with any other species. Bou« 
quet de Flore may be planted against a south wall, 
with Menoux, with which it should be carefully 
fertilised : some interesting varieties may be ex- 
pected from seed thus produced. Queen of the 
Bourbons, planted with the yellow China Rose, 
might possibly give some seeds ; but those would 
not produce true Bourbon roses, as the former is 
a hybrid, partaking of the qualities of the Tea- 
scented roses. Anne Beluze, planted with 
Madame Nerard, would give seed from which 
some very delicate Blush roses might be raised ; 
and Le Florifere, fertilised with the Common 
Bourbon, would also probably produce seed worthy 
of attention. 



THE CHINA ROSE. 

(Rosa Indica.) 

Rosier Bengale* 

This rose is said by botanists to be a native of 
China, from whence it was introduced to our gar- 
dens in 1789. Its ever-blooming qualities have 
made it a favourite, from the cottage to the palace ; 
and perhaps no plants have contributed so much 
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to enliven our cottage walls as the common China 
Bose (Bosa Indica)^ and the crimson China Bose 
(Bosa semperflorens). These roses have been, 
and are, considered distinct species hj botanists. 
Like all other cultivated roses, they sport much 
from seed; but the descendants of each may 
generally be recognised by a close observer. The 
common and its varieties make strong green luxu- 
riant shoots, with flowers varying in colour from 
pure white to deep red. The Crimson also takes 
a wide range ; for though its original colour is 
crimson, yet I have reason to believe that the 
pure white, which was raised in Essex, came from 
its seed. There are but few of these roses now 
cultivated, owing to their want of fragrance, the 
Hybrid Perpetuals having superseded them ; still 
they are beautiful roses for small beds, and we 
have not even now any rose more beautiful than 
Cramoisie Superieure; its flowers are so finely 
formed, and its crimson tints so rich. Another 
member of this semperflorens group is Eugene 
Beauharnais ; its colour amaranth, and its flowers 
large and double. Carmin Superbe and Prince 
Charles are also of this race, with pretty brilliant 
carmine flowers. President d'Olbeque, a little 
deeper in colour, and Fabvier, with semi-double 
scarlet flowers, exhausts our catalogue of the most 
worthy of those semperflorens roses. Clara Syl- 
vain and Madame Bureau are two pure pearly- 
white roses, which form an admirable contrast to 
those first described. 
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For blush roses, we have the yet unrivalled 
Mrs. Bosanquet; and Napoleon, a pretty neat 
rose. Archduke Charles, and Virginie, are the 
best of those roses that, when they open, are rose 
coloured, and yet, in a day or two, if the weather 
be warm and dry, change to dark crimson. I 
have seen them in France nearly black. Madame 
Br6onisafine large rose, with brilliant rose-coloured 
flowers, well worthy of cultivation ; and in these 
few lines, we have exhausted our China Boses, 
which, at one time, were our only roses that gave 
flowers constantly in autumn, and were propor- 
tionately esteemed. 

Culture. 

In cultivating China Boses but little care 
is required, as most of them are quite hardy. 
All the varieties of Bosa semper florens, are 
adapted for the front edges of beds or clumps, 
as they are of more humble growth than the 
varieties of the Common. * It must also be re- 
collected that the latter are those alone adapted 
for standards. The varieties of Bosa semper- 
florens, though they will exist for several years on 
the Dog Bose stock, yet do not form ornamental 
heads, but become stinted and diseased ; on the 
contrary, the varieties of the China Bose, as 
standards, particularly on short stems two or 
three feet in height, form good heads swelling 
and uniting with the stock, and giving a mass of 
I 
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bloom from June to November ; on tall stems I 
have not found them flourish equally. About the 
end of March, not eariier^ the branches of stan- 
dards will require thinning out^ and shortening to 
about half their length ; in summer^ a constant 
removal of their faded flowers is necessary, and 
this is all the pruning they require. 

China Boses are better adapted than almost 
any other class for forming groups of separate 
colours. Thus, for beds of white roses, which, 
let it be remembered, will bloom constantly from 
June till October, Clara Sylvain and Madame 
Bureau are beautiful; the former is the taller 
grower, and should be planted in the centre of 
the bed ; for crimson, take Cramoisie Superieure 
— no other variety approaches this in its peculiar 
richness of colour ; for scarlet, Fabvier ; for red. 
Prince Charles and Carmin Superbe; for deep 
crimson, Eugene Beauharnais ; for blush. Napo- 
leon and Mrs. Bosanquet ; the latter should be 
planted in the centre of the bed ; for a variegated 
group, changeable as the cameleon, take Archduke 
Charles and Virginie ; for rose, Madame Br6on. 
I picture to myself the above on a well-kept lawn, 
their branches pegged to the ground so as to cover 
the entire surface, and can scarcely imagine any 
thing more chaste and beautiful. All the varieties 
described in this article will be found desirable for 
pot-culture: they are more hardy, and bloom 
more abundantly in a lower temperature than the 
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Tea-scented Bosesj and are thus admirably adapted 
for the " window garden." 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

To succeed in making these roses bear and 
ripen their seed in this country, a warm dry soil 
and south wall are necessary ; or, if the plants 
can be trained to a flued wall, success will be more 
certain. Eugene Beauhamais, fertilized with Fab- 
vier, would probably produce first-rate brilliant 
coloured flowers. Archduke Charles, by remov- 
ing a few of the small central petals just before 
their flowers are expanded, and fertilising it with 
pollen from Fabvier or Henry the Fifth, would 
give seed ; and as the object ought to be in this 
family to have large flowers with brilliant colours 
and plants of hardy robust habits, no better union 
can be formed. China Hoses, if blooming in an 
airy greenhouse, will often produce fine seed ; by 
fertilising their flowers it may probably be en- 
sured. In addition, therefore, to those planted 
against a wall, some strong plants of the above 
varieties should be planted in the orchard-house, 
the place above all others adapted for seed-bear- 
ing roses. 
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THE TEA-SCENTED CHINA EOSE. 
(KosA Indica odorata.) 

Rosier The. 

The original Rosa odorata, or Blush Tea- 
scented Bose, has long been a favourite. This 
pretty variation of the China Kose was imported 
into England from China in 1810; from hence 
it was sent to France^ where^ in combination 
with the yellow China or Tea Rose, it has been 
the fruitful parent of all the splendid varieties 
we now possess. Mr. Farkes introduced the 
yellow variety from China in 1824 ; and even 
now^ though so many fine varieties have been 
raised but few surpass it in the size and beauty 
of its flowers, semi-double as they are: it has 
but a very slight tea-like scent, but its offspring 
have generally a delicious fragrance, which I im- 
pute to their hybridisation with Kosa odorata. 
In France the yellow Tea Rose is exceedingly 
popular, and in the summer and autumn months 
hundreds of plants are sold in the flower markets 
of Paris, principally worked on little stems or 
" mi-tiges." They are brought to market in pots, 
with their heads partially enveloped in coloured 
paper in such an elegant and efiective mode, 
that it is scarcely possible to avoid being tempted 
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to give two or three francs for such a pretty 
object In the fine climate of Italy, Tea-scented 
roses bloom in great perfection during the au- 
tumn : our late autumnal months are often too 
moist and stormy for them ; but in August they 
generally flower in England very beautifully. I 
was much impressed in the autumn of 1835 
with the effects of climate on these roses ; for in 
a small enclosed garden at Versailles, I saw, 
in September, hundreds of plants of yellow Tea 
Boses covered with ripe seeds and flowers. The 
French cultivators say that it very rarely pro- 
duces a variety worth notice. The culture of 
Tea-scented Hoses is worthy of more attention 
than it receives, for surely no class more deserves 
it. In calm weather, in early autumn their large 
and fragrant flowers are quite unique, and add 
much to the variety and beauty of the autumnal 
rose garden. 

In describing a few select varieties of this class, 
our first group shall comprise those with rose- 
coloured flowers; and two more beautiful roses 
cannot be imagined than Adam and Souvenir 
d'un Ami. How large, how finely shaped and 
fragrant are their flowers I Two very old friends 
in this range of colour deserve also a good word ; 
Goubault for its exquisite fragrance, and Princesse 
Marie for greenhouse culture only, as its magni- 
ficent flowers seldom or never open in the open 
air. Many so called yellow roses are in this 
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group, but very few, however, deserve the appel- 
lation. Yieomtesse Decazes and Elise Sauvage 
are well known roses, and really are not yet sur- 
passed : the latter has, apparently, of late years 
become very delicate in its habit ; this is to be 
regretted, for it is one of the most beautiful of 
roses. Canary, a new semi-double rose from 
Lyons ; in bud it is of the most brilliant yellow, 
and quite charming, but it must always be gathered 
when in bud. 

Moir6 and Barbot, two pale flesh-coloured roses, 
tinted with fawn, are very double and fine ; the 
former, one of the largest roses of this class. 
Devoniensis, the only Tea-scented rose ever 
raised in England, is still unrivalled ; its creamy 
white flowers, with their delicate rose-tint, are 
always beautiful. Among these almost white 
roses Madame Willermoz is very fine; its flowers 
are slightly tinted in the centre with salmon : 
it is one of the most robust and hardy of Tea 
Roses. Julie Mansais and Niphetos are two 
pure white roses of first-rate excellence. Vic- 
toria, Pellonia, and Narcisse, the latter an im- 
provement on Pactolus, are three very pretty pale 
yellow roses. So far we have gone through the 
shades of colour in this class, leaving only that re- 
markable class of which Safrano is the type : the 
buds of this rose, as is well known, are of a deep 
,fawn before expansion, and then very beautiful ; 
but they soon fade on opening, and lose all their 
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beauty. In this class of roses a new variety ex- 
hibited last year in Paris, raised at Dijon, and 
called Gloire de Dijon, is a great acquisition ; its 
flowers are as large and as durable as those of the 
Bourbon Souvenir de la Malmaison, which they 
much resemble in shape ; but their colour, nearly 
as deep as the buds of Safrano, is most striking ; 
its foliage is as thick and large, and its habits as 
robust as those of the above well-known Bourbon 
rose, and if it opens freely in our climate it will 
be highly popular. Another fawn-coloured rose 
raised at Lyons, which is new, also deserves 
attention; it is called AugusteVacher; its flowers 
are not quite so large as those of Gloire de Dijon, 
but equally double, and of a deeper, brighter 
fawn colour, something like Noisette Ophirie ; its 
habit is most vigorous and robust: these two 
new roses will, I venture to say, make a noise in 
the rose world. 

Madame de St. Joseph, pale salmon tinted 
with pink, is nearly unique in colour, but its 
flowers are often very irregular ia their shape. 

Culture. 

As these interesting roses require more care in 
their culture in tlie open air than any yet de- 
cribed, I will endeavour to give the most explicit 
directions I am able, so as to insure at least a 
chance of success. One most essential rule must 
be observed in all moist soils and situations; 
I 4 
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when grown on their own roots they must have 
a raised border in some warm and sheltered plaice* 
This may be made with flints or pieces of rock in 
the shape of a detached rock border, or a four- 
inch cemented brick wall, one foot or eighteen 
inches high, may be built on the southern front 
of a wall, thick hedge, or wooden fence, at 
a distance so as to allow the border to be two 
feet wide; the earth of this border must be 
removed to eighteen inches in depth, nine inches 
filled up with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, or 
lime rubbish: on this, place a layer of com- 
post, half loam or garden mould, and half rotten 
dung well mixed, to which add some river or 
white pit-sand : this layer of mould ought to be 
a foot thick or more, so its to allow for its sett- 
ling : the plants may be planted about two feet 
apart. In severe frosty weather, in the dead 
of winter (you need not begin till December), 
protect them with green furze or whin branches, 
or any kind of light spray that will admit the air 
and yet keep off the violence of severe frost. I 
have found the branches of furze the best of all 
protectors. With this treatment they will seldom 
receive any injury from our severest winters, and 
they will bloom in great perfection all summer. 
This is the culture they require if grown as low 
dwarfs on their own roots ; but perhaps the most 
eligible mode for the amateur is, to grow them 
budded or grafted on low stems or dwarf stand- 
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ards of the Dog Rose ; they may be then arranged 
in the beds of any flower-garden, and graduate in 
height so as to form a bank of foliage and flowers; 
they 7712^^^, however, have protection, whether 
grown as standards^ or dwarf standards^ or 
dwarfs : the most simple method is to remove them 
in December, and lay their roots in the ground 
near a north wall or fence, their heads resting 
against the wall; over these a mat should be 
nailed during frost. For forcing or blooming 
early in spring in the greenhouse they form beau- 
tiful plants, budded on neat stems about one foot 
in height: these, if potted in November, give 
abundance of flowers in spring, of a larger size 
than when grown on their own roots. Other 
modes of protection of standards and dwarf stand- 
ards are, either to remove them to some warm 
shed in November, and lay their roots ^n damp 
mould, or to reduce their heads and give each 
plant an oiled paper cap. This is a mode prac- 
tised in the north of Italy with great success, 
to protect their tender roses and other plants; 
and though paper caps may not be thought ob- 
jects of ornament on an English lawn, yet the 
method will be found very eligible in many cases. 
In March, those that have been laid in the shed 
for protection may be removed to the flower 
borders, pruning off all superfluous and dead 
shoots ; they will bloom the following summer in 
great perfection, and in general surpass those that 
have been suffered to remain in the gjround with- 
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out protection. Some of the varieties are much 
more robust and vigorous than others, and equally 
beautiful as those of more delicate habits : it will 
therefore be scarcely worth while to grow any 
but what are of known hardihood and vigour. I 
have pointed out some of these in my notices, but 
time can only make a knowledge of their habits 
more perfect. Worked plants of Tea-scented 
Roses force very well ; they do not require to be 
established one year in pots, for if only potted in 
October or November, and forced with a gentle 
heat in January and February, they will bloom 
finely ; in March and April the extreme beauty 
of their foliage and flowers will amply repay the 
attention given to them, as they have a peculiar 
softness and delicacy of appearance when forced 
and growing luxuriantly. 

Since the above hints on culture, experience 
has come to my aid, and has enabled me to point 
out other modes, I trust, worthy of attention ; no 
roses can be better adapted, when on their own 
roots, for beds in the flower garden. I have, 
however, hitherto forborne to recommend them 
too strongly, as I feared they were too tender to 
bear our winters in exposed situations ; but as 
we now have the patent asphalte felt, manu- 
factured by M'Neil, of Bunhill Row, London, 
which is so well calculated to keep the beds per- 
fectly dry during the winter, we need not fear 
planting them out in masses; for this purpose 
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the beds should be excavated and filled with a 
rich compost, — two-thirds light loam, and one- 
third rotten dung, planted in early autumn ; and 
in November they must be hooped over and 
covered with the asphalte felt. This may be re- 
moved in dry imd mild weather all through the 
winter. If the beds by this means are kept dry, 
and protected from severe frost by the felt, these 
roses will annually increase in size, and in time 
form fine bushes, giving enormous quantities of 
their large and fragrant flowers. It will be neces- 
sary to place moss, about four inches in depth, 
over the surface of the bed before covering with 
the felt ; and I think it will be advisable to give 
the latter, on the side exposed to the weather, a 
coat of gas-tar, and lime, which has been slaked 
at least a fortnight : boil the tar and mix the lime 
with it till it is of the consistence of thick paste, 
then apply it with a brush while hot. 
. Tea Roses on stems, one to two feet in height, 
are most desirable and beautiful plants: these 
may be safely protected by placing to each plant 
three stakes triangularly, sticking them firmly in 
the ground, and over these stretch a piece of 
calico (calico of 2d. or 3rf. per yard will do), pre- 
pared as follows : 3 pints of old pale linseed oil, 
1^ oz. sugar of lead, 5 oz. pale resin : the oil must 
be heated, and the sugar of lead and resin pounded 
and added to it, and laid on the calico, while 
hot, with a brush. This should be tacked to 
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the stakes with small tacks^ and brought down 
within two inches of the ground, leaving a small 
aperture at top, at the apex of the triangle : this 
will admit of a moderate circulation of air from 
the bottom to the top, and will keep the plant in 
perfect health during the winter. By the end of 
March, or beginning of April, these protectors 
may be removed, and the plant pruned : this me- 
thod will supersede the paper cap, which is so 
liable to be destroyed by the wind : calico thus 
prepared will last for several years. Standards 
of these roses succeed well against a south or 
south*east wall : their stems should not be more 
than three feet high. 

To have a fine bloom of these roses, or, indeed, 
of any of the Hybrid Perpetuals, Bourbons, or 
China roses, in pots towards the end of summer 
or autumn, take plants from small pots (those 
struck from cuttings in March or April will do), 
and put them into six-inch, or even eight-inch, 
pots, using a compost of light turfy loam and 
rotten manure, equal parts : to a bushel of the 
compost, add half a peck of pounded charcoal, and 
the same quantity of silver sand ; make a hotbed 
of suflBcient strength, — say three to four feet 
in height, of seasoned dung, so that it is not of 
a burning heat, in a sunny exposed situation, and 
on this place the pots ; then fill up all interstices 
with sawdust, placing it so as to cover the rims, 
and to lie on the surface of the mould in the pots 
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about two inches deep. The pots should have a 
good sound watering before they are thus plunged, 
and have water daily in dry weather ; the bottom 
heat and full exposure to the sun and air will 
give the plants a vigour almost beyond belief; 
this very simple mode of culture is as yet almost 
unknown. I have circulated among a few friends 
the above directions ; and have no doubt that, in 
the hands of skilful gardeners, some extraordinary 
results may be looked for in the production of 
specimens of soft-wooded plants. I may add, 
that, when the heat of the bed declines towards 
the middle of July, the pots must be removed, 
some fresh dung added, and the bed re-made, 
again plunging the plants immediately. Towards 
the end of August the roots of the plants must be 
ripened ; the^fposts must, therefore, be gradually 
lifted out of the saw-dust ; i. e. for five or six 
days expose them about two inches below their 
rims ; then, after the same lapse of time, a little 
lower, till the whole of the pot is exposed to the 
sun and air ; they may be then removed to the 
greenhouse so as to be sheltered from heavy rain. 
They will bloom well in the autumn, and be in 
fine order for early forcing ; if plants are required 
during the summer for exhibition, or any other 
purpose, care must always be taken to harden or 
ripen their roots as above before they are re- 
moved from the hot-bed. 

There is perhaps no situation in this country 
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in which these charming roses bloom in such high 
perfection as when planted in the borders of an 
orchard house. They have for these two or three 
seasons past commenced to bloom here early in 
May, and have continued to give their buds and 
blossoms till far in November. They require the 
same culture as orchard house trees in syringing 
and destroying the aphides with tobacco water, 
and well repay the culture given. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

With attention, some very beautiful roses of 
this family may be originated from seed, but the 
plants must be trained against a south wall, in 
a warm, dry soil, or grown in pots under glass : 
a warm greenhouse, or the orchard-house, will 
be most proper for them, so that they bloom in 
May, as their hips are a long time ripening. 

For yellow roses, Vicomtesse Decazes may be 
planted with and fertilized by Canary, v^hich 
abounds in pollen; some fine roses, almost to a 
certainty, must be raised from seed produced by 
such a union: for the sake of curiosity, a few 
flowers of the latter might be fertilized with the 
Double Yellow Briar, or Eosa Harrisonii. The 
Old Yellow Tea bears seed abundantly, but it has 
been found, from repeated experiments, that a- 
good or even a mediocre rose is seldom or never 
produced from it ; but fertilised with the Yellow 
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Briar, something original maybe realised. Sou- 
venir d'un Ami and Adam would produce seed of 
fine quality, from which large and bright rose- 
coloured varieties might be expected. Niphetos 
would give pure white Tea Roses; and Gloire 
de Dijon fertilized with Safrano would probably 
originate first-rate fawn-coloured roses ; but the 
central petals of the latter should be carefully 
removed with tweezers or pliers, as its flowers 
are too double for it to be a certain seed-bearer. 



THE MINIATURE ROSE. 
(Rosa Lawrenceana.) 

In the botanical catalogues this curious little 
rose is said to have been introduced from China 
in 1810, and botanists have made it a species; 
but, like the Rose de Meaux and Pompon Roses, 
which are dwarf varieties of Rosa centifolia, this 
is undoubtedly nothing but a dwarf seminal 
variety of the common China Rose. Many plants 
that have been long under cultivation have a ten- 
dency to produce from seed these pigmy likenesses 
of themselves : among these little " faerie queens," 
Gloire des Lawrenceanas is one of the prettiest 
of the tribe ; its flowers are of a dark crimson, 
and larger than those of any other variety. La 
Desir^e and Pompon Bijou are both of them bright 
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coloured and pretty roses. Pallida is the only 
variety in this division approaching to white. Its 
flowers, when they first open, are nearly of pure 
white, but they soon change to a pale flesh-colour ; 
this is rather a delicate rose, seeming very im- 
patient of cold and damp. 

These roses are all very impatient of moisture, 
and in all moist soils require a very dry, warm, 
raised border. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of seeing them grow in dry soils, but I think it 
probable that the light sandy soils of Surrey 
would suit them admirably. In cold situations it 
will be advisable to grow them constantly in pots, 
protecting them in a cold pit or frame till Janu- 
ary, and then, if required to bloom early, remove 
them to a warm situation in the greenhouse, or 
force them with the Tea-scented Roses. A col- 
lection of these little rose-bushes, covered with 
their bright flowers in March and April, will be 
found one of the most eligible and unique orna- 
ments for the drawing-room. 



THE NOISETTE ROSE. 

(Rosa Noisettiana.) 

Hosier Noisette. 

The original of this remarkable group, the 
" Blush Noisette " Rose, was raised from seed in 
America by Monsieur Philippe Noisette, and sent 
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by him to his brother, Monsieur Louis Noisette, 
the well known nurseryman at Paris, in the year 
1817. Perhaps no new rose was ever so much 
admired as this. When first introduced its habit 
was so peculiar, and so unlike any other known 
variety, that the Parisian amateurs were quite 
enraptured with it. It was produced from the 
seed of the old Musk Rose (Rosa moschata), the 
flowers of which had been fertilised with the 
common China Rose. The perfume of the Musk 
Rose is very apparent : its tendency to bloom in 
large clusters also shows its affinity to that old 
and very remarkable rose, but since its introduction 
to France so many seedlings have been raised 
from it, and so many of these are evidently hy- 
brids of the Tea-scented and other roses, that 
some of the roses called " Noisettes " have almost 
lost the characters of the group ; for in proportion 
as the size of the flowers has been increased by 
hybridising, their clustering tendency and the 
number of them in one corymb, has been di- 
minished. 

Since the introduction of so many beautiful au- 
tumnal roses of other families, Noisette Roses have 
declined in favour ; there are, however, still a few 
distinct and pretty varieties quite worthy of being 
retained in the rose-garden. The two pretty 
white roses, Aim6e Vibert and Miss Glegg, the 
latter slightly tinted with rose, are among them ; 
they are both dwarf and compact in their habits, 
K 
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and form pretty bushes. Jeanne d'Arc, a pure 
white rose of a vigorous habits and a nice pillar 
rose, is also worthy of culture. 

Fellenberg and Octavie are two pretty crimson 
roses, and Vicomtesse d'Avesne is a very neat 
rose-coloured rose, blooming most abundantly. 
Caroline Marniesse is a creamy white, and also a 
most abundant bloomer. 

We now come to a distinct group of this family, 
which may be called Tea-scented Noisettes, as 
they partake so largely of the habit, and have the 
fragrance of the Tea Rose. The oldest one in this 
group is Jaune (Desprez), or Noisette Desprez, 
raised by Monsieur Desprez. It was at one 
time highly esteemed, and even now its fawn- 
coloured and very fragrant flowers are often, in 
autumn, very beautiful. It forms a fine standard. 
Lamarque, with its pale, straw-coloured flowers, 
and Phalo^, with pale, flesh-coloured, fawn-tinted 
flowers, are of this race, and two fine roses. To 
the former we owe that most glorious of all yel- 
low roses (when in perfection). Cloth of Gold, 
and Solfaterre. Even at this distance of time I 
have not forgotten the delight I felt on seeing 
these roses in full bloom at Angers in 1843. 
The flowers of the former, in particular, were like 
large golden bells. They were on a standard 
trained to a wall, and each flower was pendulous, 
so that their bright yellow centres were most con- 
spicuous. A new rose of this class has been 
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recently raised in America, and sent to me, under 
the name of the Augusta Kose. Its habit is de- 
scribed as very vigorous, and its flowers as being 
of a fine yellow. Ophirie is a bright fawn, or 
perhaps copper-coloured rose, tinted with salmon 
sometimes, in autumn very pretty. A new rose 
of this class of colour, Marie Charg6, more yellow 
in its tint than Ophirie, and shaded with carmine, 
promises to be a most interesting acquisition. 

Culture. 

The dwarf kinds of Noisettes, such as Aim^e 
Vibert, Fellenberg, &c., make pretty bushes for 
beds. The Tea-scented Noisettes are only adapted 
for walls and for pillars in warm situations in the 
south of England, requiring even then the pro- 
tection recommended for the Multiflora Eose, 
p. 68. A well grown pillar of such a rose as 
Cloth of Gold would have a fine effect. This 
rose flourishes remarkably well in Jersey, where 
I have heard of some very fine trees. As stan- 
dards. Noisette Roses require but little culture ; 
the principal care is to be prompt in cutting off the 
decayed and decaying clusters of flowers, during 
the blooming season ; and, in March, to thin out 
their superfluous branches. The Tea-scented 
Noisettes are, however, too tender for this culture, 
unless in warm situations. In a garden at Upper 
Clapton, near London, is a standard Noisette Des- 
prez, about fifteen years old. It is a magni- 

K 2 
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ficent tree. For ornamenting wire fences, the 
Dwarf Noisette Roses are nicely adapted, as they 
can be trained with great facility, and they will 
form, in such situations, a blooming boundary for 
at least four months in the year. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

But few of the Noisette Roses will bear seed 
in this country ; the following, however, if planted 
against a south wall, and carefully fertilised, 
would probably produce some. The object here 
should be to obtain dark crimson varieties with 
large flowers, and for this purpose Fellenberg 
should be fertilised with Octavie. Solfaterre with 
the Tea Rose, Vicoratesse Decazes, would pro- 
bably give yellow varieties, and these would be 
large and fragrant, as in Lamarque and Jaune 
Desprez. In these directions for procuring seed 
from roses by fertilising, I have confined myself 
to such varieties as are almost sure to produce it ; 
but much must be left to the amateur, as many 
roses may be made fertile by removing their central 
petals, and, consequently, some varieties that I 
have not noticed may be made productive. 
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THE MUSK ROSE. 

(Rosa Moschata.) 

Rosier Muscate. 

The White Musk Rose is one of the oldest in- 
habitants of our gardens, and probably more 
widely spread over the face of the earth than any 
other rose. It is generally supposed that the attar 
of roses is prepared in India from this species, and 
that this is also the rose of the Persian poets *, 
in the fragrant groves of which they love to de- 
scribe their " bulbul," or nightingale, as enchant- 
ing them with its tuneful notes. The probability 
that this is the famed rose of Persia is strength- 
ened by the fact, that it is much more fragrant 
in the evening, or in the cool weather of autumn, 
than at any other time or season, and probably in 
the hot climate of Persia, only so in the coolness 
of night, when nightingales delight to sing. A 
recent traveller also remarks that the roses of 

* The following anecdote is narrated by the late Sir John Mal> 
colm, in his sketches of Persia. I have, moreover, heard it from 
his own lips, told in his peculiar spirited manner while he re- 
sided here. *' A breakfast was given to ns at a beautiful spot 
near the Hazar Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of 
Shiraz ; and we were surprised and dtlighted to find that we 
were to enjoy this meal on a stack of roses. On this a carpet was 
laid, and we sat cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which 
was as large aa a common one of hay in England, had been 
formed without much trouble from the heaps or cocks of rose 
leaves, collected before they were sent into the city to be distilled." 
K 3 
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Persia are remarkably small and fragrant. There 
are^ doubtless, many seminal varieties of the 
species ; their flowers differing in colour, but pos- 
sessing the leading features of the original. Oli- 
vier, who travelled in the first six years of the 
French republic, mentions a rose tree at Ispahan, 
called the " Chinese Eose Tree," fifteen feet high, 
formed by the union of several stems, each four 
or five inches in diameter. Seeds from this tree 
were sent to Paris, and produced the common 
Musk Kose. It seems therefore possible and pro- 
bable, that this has been the parent of nearly all 
their garden roses ; for, like most orientals, their 
habits are not, and have not been, enterprising 
enough to stimulate them to import roses from 
distant countries. Large and very old plants of 
the Musk Hose may sometimes be seen in the 
gardens of old English country houses. 

Eponine is a pure white, and very double vari- 
ety, one of the prettiest of the group. Princesse 
de Nassau is a distinct and good variety, very 
fragrant, and blooming in large clusters; the 
flower-buds, before they open, are nearly yellow, 
changing to cream-colour as they expand. The 
Ranunculus, or new White Musk, is merely an 
improved variety of the old or original Musk 
Hose, with flowers more double. 

Rivers's Musk, raised here from Italian seed, is 
a pretty, abundant, blooming rose, with flowers 
of a rosy buff, and very fragrant. 
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Moscfaata Nivea, or the " Snow Bush," and 
one or two other roses from Nepaul, have the 
scent peculiar to this group ; but as they bloom 
but once in the summer, and differ totally, in some 
other respects, from the true Rosa Moschata, I 
have not included them. For the culture of the 
roses of this division, that recommended for Noi* 
sette Eoses, in beds and as standards, may be 
adopted, as their habits are very similar. 



THE MACARTNEY ROSE. 

(Rosa bracteata.) 

The single Macartney Rose was brought from 
China, in 1795, by Lord Macartney, on his re- 
turn from his embassy to that country. It now 
forms the original of a pretty family; but as it» 
does not bear seed freely, even in France, fine 
varieties, as yet, are not abundant; its strictly 
evergreen and shining foliage is a beautiful feature ; 
and I hope ere long to see numerous varieties, 
with double flowers of the same brilliant hues as 
our other fine roses possess. Time will prove ; but 
I ttink it is not too much to anticipate, that, ulti- 
mately, we shall not be satisfied unless all our 
roses, even the moss roses, have evergreen foliage, 
brilliant and fragrant flowers, and the habit of 
blooming from June till November. This seems to 
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be an extravagant anticipation ; but perseverance 
in gardening will yet achieve wonders. The 
Double (the old variety) was the first double 
Macartney Kose raised from seed : it is mentioned 
here to caution any one from planting it, as it is 
totally worthless, its flowers constantly dropping 
off without opening. Maria Leonida is now an 
established favourite : its fine bell-shaped flowers 
of the purest white, sometimes slightly tinged 
with pink towards their centre, and its bright red 
anthers peeping from among its central petals, 
give it an elegant and pleasing character. Kosa 
Hardii, or Kosa Berberifolia Hardii, is a most 
interesting rose, raised from seed by Monsieur 
Hardy, of the Luxembourg Gardens, from Bosa 
involucrata, a variety of Bosa bracteata, fertilised 
with that unique rose, Bosa berberifolia, or the 
Single Yellow Persian rose. This curious hybrid, 
like its Persian parent, has single yellow flowers 
with a dark eye (much like Cistus formosus), 
and evergreen foliage ; it is not quite hardy. It 
will probably be the parent of an entirely new 
group; and what can be imagined more interesting 
in roses than varieties with double yellow flowers 
and evergreen leaves ! 

Culture. 

Macartney Boses sometimes suffer when exposed 
to severe frost in the open borders of the flower- 
garden : they will therefore require the same pro- 
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tection as recommended for the Noisette Roses in 
cold situations. Maria Leonida is a fine border 
rose ; for, by pegging down its shoots as they are 
produced in summer, a few plants soon cover a 
bed or clump with a dense mass of foliage and 
flowers, ornamenting the flower-garden from three 
to four months in summer and autumn. 

Raising Varieties from Seed. 

It requires the burning sun of Italy to make 
these roses produce their seed; yet, by perse- 
verance and careful cultivation, this desirable end 
may be obtained. To raise a double variety of 
Kosa Hardii is, at any rate, worth attempting. 
A flued wall must be used to train the plants to ; 
and in small gardens, where there is not such a 
convenience, a hollow wall might be built about 
four or five feet in height and ten or twelve feet 
long, of two courses of four-inch brickwork, with 
a space between, into one end of which an Ar- 
nott's stove might be introduced, and a pipe 
carried in a straight line through to the opposite 
end (each end must of course be built up to keep 
in the hot air) ; this pipe would heat the air be- 
tween the two courses of brickwork suflSciently 
for the purpose. A fire should be kept every 
night from the middle of May to the middle of 
July ; and this treatment would possibly induce 
some of these roses to give their seed. Kosa 
Hardii would bloom freely if trained to a hot 
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wall ; and, if fertilised with the Double Yellow 
Briar, seed may perhaps be obtained. Maria 
Leonida, planted in an orchard house, and fer- 
tilised with the Tuscany Kose, might also give 
some curious hybrids. This is all speculative; 
but such speculations are, unlike many others, 
exceedingly innocent and interesting. 



ROSA MICROPHYLLA. 
(The Small-leaved Rose.) 

Rosa microphylla rubra, from which we have 
derived all our varieties of this pretty family, was 
introduced from the East in 1823. It is nearly 
allied to the Macartney, and is most probably a 
Chinese hybrid of that rose. The original im- 
ported plant bearing double flowers makes it 
appear more probable that it is a mere garden 
variety. I have received seed from Italy of this 
rose, and find that plants from it, to use a florist's 
term, sport amazingly, no two appearing alike. 

Several varieties were formerly cultivated, but 
having no fragrance and but little beauty, they 
have gone out of cultivation. The original sort 
is by far the prettiest, as its prickly calyx is very 
remarkable. 
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Culture, 

This rose is not hardy enough to bear exposure 
in wet and cold soils : it will perhaps grow for 
a time^ but seldom bloom well A warm and 
dry elevated border or a south wall will suit it 
admirably: but to see this very curious rose 
bloom in perfection, bud it on short stems of the 
Dog Rose, and treat it exactly as recommended 
for the Tea-scented Roses; it will then bloom 
freely, either in pots or in the flower-borders, and 
form delightful little plants, quite unique in their 
character and appearance. 
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PART ni. 



GENERAL CULTURE AND PROPAGATION 
OF ROSES, 



TREATMENT OF THE SEED, SOWING, &c. 

The hips of all the varieties of roses will in 
general be fully ripe by the beginning of No- 
vember ; they should then be gathered and kept 
entire, in a flower-pot filled with dry sand, care- 
fully guarded from mice ; in February, or by the 
first week in March, they must be broken to 
pieces with the fingers, and sown in flower-pots, 
such as are generally used for sowing seeds in> 
called " seed- pans," but for rose seeds they should 
not be too shallow ; nine inches in depth will be 
enough ; these should be nearly, but not quite, 
filled with a rich compost of rotten manure and 
sandy loam or peat ; the seeds may be covered, to 
the depth of about half an inch, with the same 
compost ; a piece of kiln wire must then be placed 
over the pot, fitting closely at the rim, so as to 
prevent the ingress of mice, which are passionately 
fond of rose seeds ; there must be space enough 
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between the wire and the mould for the young 
plants to come up ; half an inch will probably be 
found enough ; the pots of seed must never be 
placed under glass, but kept constantly in the 
open air, in a full sunny exposure, as the wire 
will shade the mould, and prevent its drying. 
Water should be given occasionally in dry wea- 
ther ; the young plants will perhaps make their 
appearance in April or May, but very often the 
seed does not vegetate till the second spring. 
When they have made their " rough leaves," that 
is, when they have three or four leaves, exclusive 
of their seed leaves, they must be carefully raised 
with the point of a narrow pruning knife, potted 
into small pots, and placed in the shade : if the 
weather be very hot and dry, they may be covered 
with a hand-glass for a few days. They may re- 
main in those pots a month, and then be planted 
out into a rich border ; by the end of August 
those that are robust growers will have made 
shoots long enough to take buds from. Those that 
have done so may be cut down, and one or two 
strong stocks budded with each ; these will, the 
following summer, make vigorous shoots., and the 
summer following., if left unpruned, to a certainty 
they will produce flowers. This is the only method 
to ensure seedling roses flowering the third year ; 
many will do so that are not budded, but very 
often the superior varieties are shy bloomers on 
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their own roots, till age and careful culture give 
them strength. 

It may be mentioned here, as treatment ap- 
plicable to all seed-bearing roses, that when it is 
desirable the qualities of a favourite rose should 
preponderate, the petals of the flower to be fer- 
tilised must be opened gently with the fingers*; 

* It requires some watchfnlness to do this at the proper time : 
if too soon, the petals will be injured in forcing them open ; and 
in hot weather in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain 
precisely when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few 
of the anthers should be gently pressed with the finger and 
thumb ; if the yellow dust adheres to them the operation may be 
performed ; it requires close examination and some practice to 
know when the flower to be operated upon is in a fit state to 
receive the pollen ; as a general rule, the flowers ought to be in 
the same state of expansion, or, in other words, about the same 
age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities of a 
particular rose to predominate, that the removal of the anthers of 
the rose to be fertilised is necessary : thus, if a yellow climbing 
rose is desired by the union of the Yellow Briar with the Ayr- 
shire, every anther should be removed from the latter, so that it is 
fertilised solely with the pollen of the former. In some cases, 
where it is desirable to have the qualities of both parents in an 
equal degree, the removal of the anthers need not take place ; 
thus, I have found by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilising that rose with a dark variety of Rosa 
Gallica, that the features of the Moss Rose are totally lost in its 
offspring, and they become nearly pure varieties of Rosa Gallica ; 
but if the anthers of the Moss Bose are left untouched, and it is 
fertilised with Rosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, 
more or less mossy ; this seems to make superfetation very pro- 
bable ; yet Dr. Lindley in « Theory of Horticulture," page 332., 
" thinks it is not very likely to occur." 
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a flower that will expand in the morning should 
be opened the afternoon or evening previous, and 
the anthers all removed with a pair of pointed 
scissors ; the following morning when this flower 
is .fully expanded it must be fertilised with a 
flower of some variety, of which it is desired to 
have seedlings partaking largely of its qualities. 
To exemplify this, we will suppose that a climbing 
Moss Rose with red or crimson flowers is wished 
for: the flowers of the Blush Ayrshire, which 
bears seed abundantly, may be selected, and 
before expansion the anthers removed; the fol- 
lowing morning, or as soon after the operation as 
these flowers open, they should be fertilised with 
those of the Luxembourg Moss ; if the opera- 
tion succeed, seed will be procured, from which 
the probability is, that a climbing rose will be 
produced with the habit and flowers of the Moss 
Bose, or at least an approximation to them ; and 
as these hybrids often bear seed freely, by repeat- 
ing the process with them, the at present apparent 
remote chance of getting a climbing Moss Rose 
may be brought very near. 

I mention the union of the Moss and Ayrshire 
Rose by way of illustration, and merely to point 
out to the amateur how extensive and how in- 
teresting a field of operations is open in this way. 
I ought to give a fact that has occurred in my 
own experience, which will tell better with the 
sceptical than a thousand anticipations. About 
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four years since, in a pan of seedling Moss Roses^ 
was one with a most peculiar habit, even when 
very young ; this has since proved a hybrid rose, 
partaking much more of the Scotch Rose than of 
any other, and till the plant arrived at full growth 
I thought it a Scotch Rose, the seed of which had 
by accident been mixed with that of the Moss 
Rose, although I had taken extreme care : to my 
surprise it has since proved a perfect hybrid, 
having the sepals and the fruit of the Provence 
Rose, with the spiny and dwarf habit of the 
Scotch Rose ; it bears abundance of hips, which 
are all abortive.* The difference in the fruit of 
the Moss and Provence Rose and those of the 
Scotch is very remarkable, and this it was which 
drew my particular attention to the plant in 
question ; it was raised from the same seed, and 
in the same seed-pan, as the Single Crimson Moss 
Rose ; as this strange hybrid came from a Moss 
Rose accidentally fertilised, we may expect that 
art will do much more for us. 

The following extract from the Botanical 
Register for January, 1840, will, I think, go to 
prove that these expectations are not without 
foundation : — 

"My principal reason for publishing a figure 

♦ It is more than probable, that if the flowers of this rose were 
fertilised with those of the single Moss Rose, they would pro* 
duce seed from which some curioas hybrid moss roses might be 
expected. 
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of this very remarkable plants Fuchsia Standishii^ 
is because it is a mule between Fuchsia fulgens 
and Fuchsia globosa^ two plants as dissimilar as 
possible in the same genus. The former, indeed, 
figured in this work for the year 1838, tab. 1., 
differs in so many respects from the common 
species of the genus, especially in having an 
herbaceous stem and tuberous roots, that it has 
been supposed impossible that it should be a 
Fuchsia at all. It now, however, appears, from 
the fact of its crossing freely with the common 
Fuchsias, that it produces hybrids, and really 
does belong to the genus. These hybrids are 
completely intermediate between the two parents : 
in this case having the leaves, flowers, and Habit 
of their mother. Fuchsia globosa, with the hairi- 
ness and tenderness of foliage of their father, 
some of his colouring, and much of his herbaceous 
character. It is by no means necessary to take 
Fuchsia globosa for the female parent, as Fuchsia 
fulgens is found to intermix readily with many 
other species. That which is now figured is the 
handsomest I have seen. It was raised by Mr. 
John Standish, nurseryman, Bagshot, who sent 
me specimens last July, together with flowers of 
several others of inferior appearance. He tells 
me that it is an exceedingly free bloomer, with 
a stiff erect habit ; and I can state, from my 
personal knowledge, that the plant is very hand- 
some." 
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Now this is from Dr. Lindley, who may be 
quoted as a weighty authority; and this plant 
is a hybrid between two, one of which, I believe, 
it was seriously contemplated to place out of 
the genus Fuchsia, so dissimilar did it appear to 
any known species of that genus. After this, we 
may hope for a Mossy Bourbon Bose, and a 
Yellow Ayrshire. 



PROPAGATION OF SUMMER ROSES. 

There are four modes of propagation applicable 
to Summer Roses, viz. by layers, by cuttings, by 
budding, and by grafting. Layering may be per- 
formed in spring, summer, and autumn ; the two 
latter seasons only can be recommended, but if 
any are forgotten or omitted by accident, the 
operation in spring will often give success ; still 
as summer layering is the most legitimate, I shall 
give directions for that my first notice. 

About the middle of July in most seasons the 
shoots will be found about eighteen inches or two 
feet in length ; from these, two thirds of their length, 
the leaves should be cut off, close to the shoot, 
beginning at the base, with a very sharp knife ; the 
shoot must then be brought to the ground, so as 
to be able to judge in what place the hole must be 
made to receive it ; this may be made large enough 
to hold a quarter of a peck of compost : in heavy 
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and retentive soils this should be rotten dung and 
pit sand in equal quantities, well mixed ; the shoot 
must then be " tongued," i. e. the knife introduced 
just below a bud, and brought upwards, so as to 
cut about half way through : this must be done at 
the side or back of the shoot (not by any means 
at the front or in the bend), so that the tongue 
does not close ; to make this certain a small piece 
of glass or thin earthenware may be introduced to 
keep it^open. Much nicety is required to have the 
tongue at the upper part of the shoot, so as not 
to be in the part which forms the bow, as it is 
of consequence that it should be within two inches 
of the surface, so as to feel the effects of the 
atmospheric heat ; unless this is attended to, the 
roots will not be emitted quickly ; the tongued 
part must be placed in the centre of the compost, 
and a moderate-sized stone put on the surface of 
the ground to keep the layer in its place. The 
first week in November the layers may be taken 
from the parent plant, and either potted as re- 
quired, or planted out where they are to remain. 
Those shoots not long enough in July and 
August may be layered in October, when the 
layers are taken from the stools, and, if any are 
forgotten, February and March will be the most 
favourable months for the operation ; as a general 
rule, July is the most proper season. 
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PROPAGATION OF SUMMER ROSES BY 
CUTTINGS. 

To procure early cuttings, 80 as to haye plants 
ready for planting out in June, strong plants 
must be placed in the forcing-house in December ; 
these will make vigorous shoots, which, when 
thoroughly ripe in March, should be made into 
cuttings about six inches in length; the leaves 
must be left on that part of the cutting above 
the surface. Supposing the cutting to cont^n six 
buds, from three of these the leaves may be 
removed, or, if they are very large, even four, 
leaving two buds with the leaves attached. The 
cuttings may be planted singly in small pots 
filled one third with small pieces of broken pots 
(on these must the end of the cutting rest), and 
the remainder with light mould, or peat and sand 
equal quantities ; the cuttings must then be placed 
in a gentle hot-bed and kept perfectly close, no 
air should be admitted, by raising the lights in 
the slightest degree, except for the operation of 
watering ; they must be sprinkled with tepid water 
every morning and again in the afternoon, but the 
latter only in bright sunny weather : these opera- 
tions should be performed as quickly as possible, 
to prevent their being exposed to the exhausting 
effects of the open air. They will have made root^ 
in a fortnight or three weeks. When this is 
ascertained, which can be done by gently turn- 
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ing out the plant, they should be placed in a 
cold frame and still kept close. After being a 
week in this situation they may be potted into 
larger pots. This is a Tery interesting me- 
thod of propagation, and the plants made in 
this manner form very pretty bushes of compact 
growth ; it is applicable to all roses : even Moss 
Boses will strike root if treated as above : they 
require more patience, as they are longer in 
forming their roots than many, as are also the 
Provence. Care must be taken that the shoots 
before being formed into^ cuttings, are perfectly 
ripe : an invariable sign of their maturity is when 
the terminal bud is formed at the end of the 
shoot ; this shows that they have made their first 
growth; to hasten this, the plants should be 
placed in the most sunny situation, so as to mature 
their shoots as early as possible. 

Cuttings of Hybrid China Roses, Hybrid 
Bourbons, and of all the climbing roses, may be 
raised with facility by planting them in a shady 
border in September. They may be made about 
ten inches in length, two thirds of which should 
foe planted in the soil : in fact, they can scarcely 
be planted too deep : one, or at most two, buds 
above the surface will be enough ; on these buds 
the leaves must be left untouched. These will be 
fit for planting out the following autumn. 
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PROPAGATION BY BUDDING. 

This seems at present, owing to the strong wish 
manifested by the present generation to do every 
thing quickly, to be the favourite mode of propi^ 
gation. A summer rose from a cutting requires 
at least two seasons to form a blooming plant. A 
layer is occasionally very capricious, and very loth 
to make roots ; indeed, of some varieties, particu- 
larly of Rosa alba, they will not by any means be 
induced to form roots when layered, and are very 
difficult even to be propagated by cuttings from 
the forcing-house ; but these become perfectly 
docile and manageable when budded, in one seasoo^ 
only, forming large and handsome plants. The 
operation of budding is difficult to describe. A 
longitudinal cut, not so deep as to cut into the 
wood but merely through the bark should be made 
in the clear part of the shoot ; thus^ making the 
diagonal cut at the top of the incision. I differ 
from most of those who have given directions for 
budding, as they make the incision thus, T : my 
practice has arisen from the frequent inconve- 
nience sustained by shoots from standard stocks 
being broken off by the wind, when the cut is 
made at right angles : with the diagonal incision 
an accident rarely happens: the bark on both 
sides this incision must be opened with the flat 
handle peculiar to the budding-knife, and the bud 
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inserted : the slice of bark taken off the shoot 
with the, bud in the centre should not be more 
than an half-an-inch in length ; the incision being 
made of the same length : this is the length used 
by experienced budders^ who pride themselves 
upon performing the operation in the neatest 
manner possible. When the bud is inserted^ cut 
off with your knife (which should be very sharp) 
a piece from the upper part of the plate, i, e, the 
piece of bark with the bud attached, so that 
it fits closely to the diagonal cut at top; then 
bind it up firmly with cotton twist, such as the 
tallow-chandlers use for the wicks of candles ; the 
finest quality is best : this is the most eligible 
binding known and far preferable to matting or 
worsted. Many writers recommend the wood to 
be left in the plate : in cases where the bud is 
unripe this may be very well ; but, as a general 
rule, always remove it. .Take buds that are ma- 
ture, and by placing the thumb-nail at the top of 
the plate, peel cleanly the wood from the bark : if 
a remnant of wood is left on or near the eye of 
the bud, let it remain ; it will do no harm ; but if 
attempted to be removed, the eye is liable to be 
bruised and injured. Budding may be commenced 
in June, and performed as late as the second 
week in September ; if done in June, the only 
shoots fit to take buds from are those that have 
flbed their bloom: on these alone the buds are 
^ture. I have occasionally known them to sue- 
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ceed in October. After August it is at the best' 
uncertain^ as the success of the operation entirely 
depends upon the state of the weather. In taking 
the wood from the bark, it will seem occasionally 
as if the eye or root of the bud is dragged out ; 
it will then appear hollow : this only appears so, 
and is not of the least consequence, at least with 
roses, as those apparently hollow buds take as 
readily as those with the eye prominent. 



PROPAGATION BY GRAFTING. 

This may be performed in the forcing-house in 
January, and in the open air in February and 
March. There are many modes of grafting i 
those most eligible for roses are the common 
*^ whip-grafting," using clay as a covering, and 
" cleft-grafting," using wax or pitch : the former 
is generally the most successful ; and if the stocks 
are potted a year before being used, strong bloom- 
ing plants of the perpetual roses may be made in 
three months. 

A neighbouring amateur has been very fortu- 
nate in grafting roses, merely gathering his stocks 
from the hedges in January and February, and 
immediately grafting and potting them after the 
operation ; in doing so covering the union of the 
graft firmly with mould, using no clay, so as to 
leave only three or four buds above the surface^ 
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and placing them in a gentle hotbed^ in a common 
garden-frame, keeping them very close. In this 
simple method of operating I have seen eighteen 
out of twenty grafts grow, but, owing to the stocks 
not being established in pots a year, as they ought 
to have been, these plants have not made strong 
and luxuriant shoots the first season. Stocks 
may be potted in October, if none can be had es- 
tablished in pots : these may be used in January 
or February with much success. 

In whip-grafting of roses in pots it will be a^ 
well to omit the usual tongue by which in open 
air the graft is, as it were, hung on the stock ; this 
tongueing weakens rose-grafts too much ; as their 
shoots are generally pithy, a slice of bark with a 
very small portion of wood about 1^ inch in length, 
taken from one side of the stock where the bark 
is clear and free from knots, is all that is required; 
then take part of a shoot about six inches in 
length, and pare its lower end down quite thin 
till it fits accurately on the place in length and 
breadth, from whence the slice of bark and wood 
from the stock was taken ; bind it firmly with 
strong bass, which has been soaked in water, and 
then place clay over it, so as to leave no crack for 
the admission of air : presuming this graft to be 
in a pot, it maybe plunged in sawdust or old tan, 
leaving two buds of the graft above the surface in 
a gentle hotbed, and kept close till it has put 
forth its shoots ; when these are three inches in 
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lengthy the clay may be taken off, and air adr 
mitted gradually by propping up the light: if 
perpetual roses, they may shortly be moved to 
the greenhouse, where they will bloom in great 
perfection in early spring. After this first bloom 
their shoots should be shortened, and if required 
they may be planted in the open borders, where 
they will flower again and agsdn during the 
summer: if summer roses they will flower but 
once, but they will make strong shoots and 
establish themselves for another season; if a 
forcing-house is used instead of a hotbed frame 
they must be plunged in the same materials, as 
this keeps the clay moist, and generally ensures 
success ; if convenient, grafting wax, made as fol- 
lows, may be used in lieu of clay : 1 lb. Burgundy 
pitch, J lb. common pitch, 2 oz. bees'-wax, and 
^ oz. mutton fat, melted, and put on with a brush 
while warm : in cleft-grafting, the first operation 
is to cut off your stock to the height required, with 
a clean horizontal cut, taking care to make this 
just above a bud: opposite to this bud, cleave 
your stock, making the cleft about an inch long ; 
and avoid, if possible, cleaving through the stock. 
Your graft may be from three to four inches long, 
having from three to four buds on it ; cut one inch 
of the lower end of your graft to the exact form of 
a wedge, then pare off one side of the wedge very 
thin, leaving a bud, if possible, on the thick side ; 
open the cleft with the point of your knife, or the 
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flattened haft of a budding-knife^ and insert the 
thin side of your one-sided wedge, till the barks 
of both stock and graft are perfectly even ; bind 
with a piece of cotton twine or worsted, or twine 
partially untwisted ; cover the side of the stock in 
which is the cleft, and also the top of the stock, 
with grafting-wax, and plunge in gentle heat, as 
recommended for whip-grafted roses. Grafting- 
pitch must alone be used. If the grafU are small, 
this is a very nice mode, but difficult to describe ; 
and the same result may be obtained by rind- 
grafting *, a very neat method. Before this opera- 
tion the stocks must be placed in the forcing- 
house for a few days, till the bark will run, i. e. 
part readily from the wood ; the top of the stock 
must then be cut off cleanly, and without the least 
slope ; an incision, as in budding, must then be 
made through the bark from the crown of the 
stock downwards, about one inch in length, which 
can be opened with the haft of a budding-knife ; 
directly opposite to this incision a bud should be 
left, if one can be found, on the stem of the stock; 
the graft must then be cut flat on one side, as for 
whip-grafting, and inserted between the bark and 
wood, bound with bass, and covered with grafting- 
wax. In March this may be done with young 
shoots of the current season from the forcing- 
house ; they must be mature : as a rule, take only 

* The best stocks for this kind of grafting are the Rosa 
Hanettii. 
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bloom shoots that have just shed their flowers — 
these are always ripe. To those who love roses^ 
I know no gardening operation of more interest 
than that of grafting roses in pots in winter; 
blooming plants of the perpetual roses are made so 
quickly, and they are so constantly under observa- 
tion ; but for this a small forcing-house is of course 
necessary: a house twelve feet by eight feet, with 
an eighteen-inch Amott's stove, will do all that 
is necessary : and the expense of a structure of 
these dimensions is very moderate. What can 
be done in the way of propagation in so small a 
house with method is quite astonishing ; a hotbed 
frame will give the same results, but the plants 
cannot be viewed in bad weather with equal 
facility; that interest attached to watching closely 
every shoot as it pushes forth to bud and bloom 
in all its gay attire, is lost. To the mind happily 
constituted this is a calm and untiring pleasure ; 
the bud breaking through its brown wintry co- 
vering into verdant leaves, replete with the deli- 
cate tints so peculiar to early spring, and un- 
checked by cold and withering blasts, makes us 
feel vernal pleasures, even in January ; and then 
the peeping flower-buds, perhaps of some rare 
and as yet unseen variety, add to these still 
calm pleasures, felt only by those who really love 
plants and flowers, and all the lovely creations of 
nature. 
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PEOPAGATION OF AUTUMNAL EOSES. 

As with the Summer Roses, these may be pro- 
pagated by layers, budding, grafting, following 
the same mode of culture, and by cuttings ; the 
latter mode is the only one requiring especial 
notice, as the other methods applied to Summer 
Boses are of equal use in propagating these. All 
the families in this division are propagated with 
great facility by cuttings; in fact, with China, 
Bourbon, and Tea Roses, it is the only eligible 
way of getting plants on their own roots. There 
are three seasons in which this operation may be 
performed with success, in spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

For spring cuttings it will be necessary to re- 
sort to the forcing-house in the month of March, 
when those roses that were commenced to be 
forced in January will be just shedding their 
first crop of flowers : these blooming shoots will 
then be ripe ; and, as a general rule, fit for imme- 
diate propagation, either for cuttings or buds. It 
must be borne in mind, that no shoots are mature 
till their blooming is past. The cuttings may be 
made with three joints or buds, from the lower 
end of whieh the leaf should be cut, leaving the 
others untouched; the cutting must then be iur 
serted about one inch into a very small pot of 
)ight mould, or peat and sand, equal parts. With 
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rare sorts two buds wiU do^ or even one ; in the 
latter case, the bud must have the leaf attached^ 
and a small portion of wood below the bud; it 
must be inserted in the pot so that the bud is 
slightly covered with the mould* The pots should 
then be plunged in sawdust or old tan, into a 
gentle hotbed, and kept perfectly close, sprinkled 
with tepid water every morning, and shaded from 
the sun. In about a fortnight they will have taken 
root; but they must not be removed from this 
close frame till they have made a shoot from one 
to two inches in length. They are then safe, and 
may be removed into another frame, still with 
gentle heat, and have air every day to harden 
them. In a week they will be fit to pot into larger 
pots, and they may then be removed into the 
greenhouse or cold frame as convenient, till re- 
quired for planting out in the borders in April and 
May: the pots used for the above purpose are 
very small, 2^ inches deep and 1^ inch over at 
the top ; if more convenient, three or five cuttings 
may be placed j*ound the side of a larger sized pot^ 
3^ inches deep by 3 inches over. This method 
saves some trouble, but the plants are apt to be 
checked when potted off; pots of the latter size 
must be filled one third with broken pieces of pots, 
on which the base of the cuttings should rest; the 
small pots require no drainage. 

For summer cuttings in June and July, from 
plants growing against walls or in the open bor- 
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ieiB, ripe shoots may be taken as above directed^ 
|Janted in pots, and placed in a cold frame, kept 
close, and sprinkled every morning. These will 
root slowly, but surely; for autumnal cuttings any 
convenient and spare shoots may be made into cut« 
tings, and planted under a hand-glass in a warm 
exposure, about the middle or end of September : 
these must have air in mild humid weather during 
the winter, and be gradually exposed to the air in 
April by tilting the light : by the end of April 
they will be fit for potting. All the autumnal 
roses will grow readily if the above methods 
are followed. The Damask Perpetuals only are 
slow in rooting, and are propagated with more 
difficulty. 



SPRING AND SUMMER GRAFTING OF 
AUTUMNAL ROSES. 

This is a most interesting method of propaga- 
tion and most simple. Stocks of any free-growing 
roses should be potted at any time in the autumn, 
winter, or early spring months ; the first-named 
period is the most eligible. The Manetti Rose 
is the best stock, then comes Celine, also very 
good: some of the Hybrid China Hoses will 
also make good stocks. In the month of April, 
the shoots of Tea-scented, Hybrid, Perpetual, 
and indeed of all the autumnal roses that have 
been forced, will be mature and in a fit sta1;e 
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for grafting. One certain rule may be de- 
pended upon, when every flower on a shoot has 
fallen, that shoot is ripe and in a fit state ; then 
take your stock, cut off cleanly all the shoots 
from the stem, leaving only those at the crown, 
which shorten to within two inches of their base, 
cut off from the side of the stock a thin slice of 
bark, and fit the graft to it as in whip-grafting, 
as described in page 153, only instead of using 
bass for tyeing, use cotton twist, and in binding 
on the graft do not let the threads of twist touch, 
but mind that you can see the bark of the stock 
hetween each thread ; place the grafted stocks in 
a close, moist heat, till the grafts begin to shoot, 
cutting off all the young shoots carefully from 
the stock below the graft, and treat them exactly 
as recommended* for cuttings in page 148, hard- 
ening them gradually ; in a fortnight they will be 
safe ; as soon as the graft has made shoots four 
or five inches long, the head of the stock should 
be cut off close down to the graft ; till this takes 
place, all the young shoots from the crown of the 
stock above the graft should be shortened but not 
taken off. 

In May, shoots from Tea-scented, China, 
Bourbon, and Noisette Koses, grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, will be fit to graft. In June, 
shoots from roses of the same families, growing 
against walls or in other warm situations in the 
.open air will be fit; in the last-named month. 
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artificial heat for the grafts may be dispensed 
with, and a close frame, well shaded with mats in 
sonny weather, and the plants sprinkled morning 
and evening, will do very well, unless the weather 
be windy and cool, the, grafts will then require 
dose, moist heat, either from manure or hot water ; 
in the former case, a common cucumber bed and 
frame kept closely shut will answer every pur- 
pose. These summer grafted rose-trees are nicely 
adapted for pot culture: those grafted in April 
and May will bloom beautifully in the green* 
house till the end of December. 

When the four-inch pots in which the stocks 
have been grafted become filled with roots, the 
plants may be shifted into seven-inch pots, and 
plunged in old tan or sawdust in a gentle hot- 
bed, in a sunny-exposed situation, till the end of 
September, if the weather be warm and dry ; if wet 
and cold, they should be removed to the green- 
house early in the month : from the greenhouse 
they may be repotted into eight or nine-inch pots, 
and removed to the forcing-house: in January 
they will give abundance of flowers, and amply 
reward the cultivator. 



DIRECTIONS FOR FORCING ROSES. 

Very few years ago forced roses were one of 
the luxuries of gardening, and the matter was 
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looked upon as a difficult operation, in which ac-- 
complished gardeners only were successful; but 
with modern varieties the difficulty has vanished^ 
and every one may have roses, at least in Febru- 
ary, with the most simple means. 

A pit 10 or 12 feet long and 8 feet wide, just 
high enough to stand upright in, with a door at 
one end, and a sunken path in the centre, a raised 
bed on each side of the path, and an 18-inch brick 
Arnott's stove at the further end, opposite to the 
door, with a pipe leading into a small brick chim- 
ney outside (a chimney is indispensable), will give 
great abundance of forced roses from February to 
the end of May. To ensure this, a supply must 
be kept ready ; so that, say twenty, may be 
placed in the forcing-pit about the middle of De- 
cember, a like number in the middle of January, 
and the same about the middle of Febniary ; they 
must not be pruned till taken into the house, 
when each shoot should be cut back to two or 
three buds or eyes, the latter for the strong shoots. 
The fire should be lighted at seven in the morning, 
and suffered to burn out about the same hour in 
the evening, unless in frosty weather, when it 
must be kept burning till late at night, so as to 
exclude the frost ; and for this purpose double 
mats should be placed on the lights. The ther- 
mometer should not, hjjire heat^ be higher in the 
day than 60** during December and January : at 
night it may sink to 35** without injury. The 
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temporary rise in a sunny day Is of no conse- 
quence. When the sun begins to have power, and 
in sunny weather towards the end of February, 
air should be given daily, and the plants be 
syringed every morning about 10 o'clock with 
tepid water, and smoked with tobacco at night on 
the least appearance of the aphis or green fly. 

To ensure a fine and full crop of flowers, the 
plants should be established one year in pots% and 
plunged in tan or sawdust in an open exposed 
place, so that their shoots are well ripened : the 
pots must be often removed, or, what is better, 
they should be placed on slates to prevent their 
roots striking into the ground; but with the Hybrid 
and Damask Perpetuals, even if only potted in 
November previous, a very good crop of flowers 
may often be obtained, and a second crop better 
than the first ; for the great advantage of forcing 
perpetual roses is, that after blooming in the 
greenhouse or drawing-room, their young shoots 
may be cut down to within two or three buds of 
their base, and the plants placed again in the 
forcing- house, and a second crop of flowers ob- 
tained. The same mode may be followed also 
with the Bourbon, China, and Tea-scented Roses ; 
with the latter, indeed, a third crop may be often 
obtained. 

• Worked plants of the Hybrid Perpetuals if potted early in 
November^ and plunged in a gentle hot-bed till the end of De« 
comber, znay be forced in Januai-y. 
M 2 
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Towards the end of March, when the second crop 
of flowers is coming on, the plants should have 
abundance of air daily, this will make them hardj 
and robust. Syringing should be practised every 
morning and evening ; but when the flower-buds 
are ready to open, this must be confined to the 
stems of the plants and the pots, otherwise the 
flowers will be injured by the moisture. Care must 
be taken to remove the plants from the forcing- 
house to the greenhouse or drawing-room before 
their blossoms expand ; they may then be kept in 
beauty many days. I have not found the check 
vrhich the plants receive by this sudden change of 
temperature at all detrimental. During their se- 
cond growth the plants should be watered once a 
week with manured water*, and the surface of the 
pot occasionally stirred. Worked — i. e. budded 
— roses, are the most eligible for forcing: these 
seldom or never fail to give an abundant crop of 
flowers ; stems from 6 inches to 1^ and 2 feet are 
equally eligible : the latter form elegant plants^ 
and I think generally grow with greater luxu- 
riance than dwarfs. China and Ifea-scented Bo.8es 
on their own roots are more delicate, and require 
more care ; still one crop of flowers may always 
be depended upon, even from them; instead of 
forcing them for a second crop, it will be better to 

* One pound of goano to twenty gallons of water fonns the 
very best species of liquid manure for pot culture: for the 
borders, double that quantity will be better. 
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place them in the greenhouse, they will then 
bloom again finely in May. I find^ from ex- 
perience^ that all the autumnal roses may be 
forced every year without any disadvantage : to 
ensure their well-doing, they must be removed 
from the forcing-house early in June, the surface 
of the pots dressed with rotten manure, and 
plunged in the same^ or leaves, or any light sub- 
stance. Towards the end of September they 
should be carefully shifted, — removing nearly all 
the earth from their roots, — into a compost of light 
loam and rotten dung, equal quantities (this is, on 
the whole, the very best compost for potted roses), 
watered, and again plunged till required for 
forcing : this shifting would be better performed 
in June ; but, as the weather is then often hot and 
dry, roses worked on the Dog Rose are apt to 
suffer. Pots of the sizes called near London 24's 
and 16's* are the best sizes for strong plants of 
roses for forcing : when potted, the large and un- 
yielding roots should be cut off close, so that the 
plants may stand in the centre of the pots, the 
fibrous and small roots merely tipped. 

The treatment recommended for roses in a pit 
with Arnott's stove, may be pursued with roses in 
a house with smoke-flues or hot-water pipes. Ar- 
nott's stove is recommended as an economical and 

* The respective sizes of these pots are, 24's, 7J inches deep, 
and 8 inches oyer, measuring across the top of the pot ; 16*8, 
8^ inches deep, 9 inches in diameter. 
M 3 
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eligible mode of heating, practised here to som6 
extent with success for several years: on these 
stoves an iron pan, fitted to the top^ should always 
be kept full of water. To sum up, give forced 
roses plenty of heat and plenty of air during the 
day. 



CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS FOR 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

For this purpose a selection should be made of 
some of the finer varieties of China and Tea- 
scented Roses on their own roots; it may also 
include such Bourbons as the Queen, Acidalie, 
Paul Joseph, Aurore du Guide, Madame Ne- 
rard, Madame Margat, Souvenir de la Malmai- 
son, and Noisette's Miss Glegg, and Solfaterre. 
These are all of dwarfish and compact habit, and 
free bloomers. Presuming these roses to be pro- 
cured, in the spring or summer, in the usual small 
pots they are generally grown in by the culti- 
vators for sale, they should be immediately potted 
into pots called 32's (these are generally 7 inches 
deep, by 6 over at the surface), in a compost of 
turfy sandy loam and well-rotted manure, equal 
quantities, or leaf-mould ; if the latter is used, two- 
thirds to one-third of loam will be as well ; the 
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loam must not be sifted^ but merely chopped into 
pieces as large as a walnut : the fine mouldy which 
will, as a matter of course, result from this chop- 
ping, must not be separated from the pieces of 
turf, but all must be well mixed with the manure 
or leaf-mould. The pots should then be filled 
about one-fourth with broken pieces of crockery 
or potsherds, the plants taken from the small pots, 
and the balls of earth gently pressed so as to 
loosen them; place each plant in the centre of 
the large pot ; press the earth well round them ; 
give a soaking of water, and plunge them in 
sawdust or tan, in some sunny exposed place 
where they may have all the sun our fickle cli- 
mate will give them. They may remain plunged 
till early in October, when they should be removed 
into the greenhouse, but a fortnight before taking 
them into their winter-quarters, lift every pot^ 
and place it on the surface of the bed in which 
they have been plunged : their roots then become 
hardened, and bear the dry warm air of the 
greenhouse without injury : they should at this 
time also be pruned into any handsome desirable 
shape (a compact bush is perhaps the prettiest), 
or, if tall plants are required, the long shoots may 
be fastened to a neat painted stick. Eoses thus 
treated will come into bloom in the greenhouse 
in April, and continue one of its brightest orna- 
ments till the beginning of June ; they should 
then be repotted into larger pots if large plants are 
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wished for, and again plunged in the open air till 
the autumn : care must be taken to place the pots 
on slates, to prevent their roots getting through 
the bottoms of the pots. If compact and pretty 
little plants are required, the same pots may be 
used, merely reducing the roots, so that the pot 
will hold a small quantity of compost for the 
plant to feed upon« A most excellent compost 
for potted roses may be made as follows : — Pare 
some turf from a loamy pasture: the parings 
must not be more than one inch in thickness; ] 
bake them in an oven about twelve hours when | 
the temperature is equal to that just after it has 
been used for baking bread; they must not be 
burned * : this, chopped as before directed, with 
equal parts of rotten manure, or leaf-mould, forms 
one of the very finest of composts. The plants 
must be looked to carefully in spring, and when- 
ever infested by the aphis, or green-fly, tobacco- 
smoke f must be applied. Mildew is easily de- 

* I have used, with mnch saccess, tnrf roasted on a sheet of 
iron (placed on temporary brickwork) under which a moderate 
fire has been kept : about one hour's roasting is sufficient. This 
chars the turfy side, and acts most beneficially. 

t The aphis is perhaps more conveniently destroyed by a 
strong infusion of tobacco, say four ounces to a quart of water, 
poured on boiling hot, and applied when cool to the shoots with 
a brush in the following manner: — Place a piece of slate or 
glass, so that the shoot rests against it, then dip the brush in 
the tobacco-water, and brush upwards: a small painter's brusli 
is the most efficient. 
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Btroyed by sprinkling sulphur on the foliage, and 
suffering it to remain undisturbed for two or 
three days ; the plants should then be plentifully 
syringed: extraordinary luxuriance of growth 
may be given by watering them once a week 
with guano-water. 

A season may be saved in the growth of these 
roses, if plants in larger pots than those they are 
usually sold in are purchased : if these are pro- 
cured in the autumn or winter, they may be 
placed in the greenhouse at once with a certainty 
of succeeding. 



CULTIVATION OF SUMMER ROSES IN 
POTS. 

For this purpose, a selection of the finest double 
varieties are alone eligible. Plants worked on neat 
stems not more than four inches high, and with 
fibrous compact roots, so that they will admit of 
being placed in the centre of the pots, should be 
potted late in October, or early in November, in 
twenty-four sized or eight-inch pots, in a compost 
of loam and rotten manure, or loam and leaf mould 
and manure, in equal quantities ; if to a bushel of 
this compost half a peck of pounded charcoal is 
added, it will be improved. After potting, they 
should be placed on slates, and then plunged in saw-^ 
dust or old tan, so that the surface of the mould in 
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the pots is covered about two inches in depth with 
the material used for plunging. A sunny exposed 
situation is better than under a wall, for when 
placed near a wall the branches always incline 
from it, so that the plant, in lieu of being round and 
compact, as it ought to be, becomes one-sided ; iu 
February following they may be pruned in closely, 
i, e. to within two or three buds of the base of 
each shoot, and remain plunged during the sum- 
mer ; additional vigour may be given by removing 
the sawdust or tan from the surface of the pots in 
March, and substituting rotten manure ; during 
the summer all suckers must be carefully re- 
moved, and in June, July, and August, all luxu- 
riant shoots shortened, by pinching off their ends, 
and superfluous shoots nipped in the bud ; so that 
each plant is made to form a neat compact bush, 
not too much crowded with shoots. If this is 
properly attended to, they will scarcely require 
pruning the following spring, but only a few of 
the shoots thinned out, i, e. entirely removed. 
These plants will require abundance of water in 
dry hot weather in summer, and once a week in 
June and July they should be watered with guano- 
water, 1 lb. to twenty gallons of water will be 
of suflScient strength; if not placed on slates, the 
pots must be removed once a fortnight, to prevent 
the roots entering the soil underneath the pots» 
which will give them much additional vigour: 
but the check they receive when removed is very 
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injurious; this must, therefore, be carefully guarded 
against. The above treatment is also applicable 
to Moss and Provence Boses on their own roots, 
which, when required for forcing, may at once be 
removed from the plunging-bed, after having re- 
mained there one summer, to the forcing-house ; 
those required for exhibition only, may also re- 
main there till near the blooming season, when, if 
it is wished to retard them, they may be placed 
under a north wall ; if to accelerate, they may be 
removed to the greenhouse, or to any pit or frame 
under glass. 

With the exception of the Moss and Provence 
roses, which are, and always will be, favourites 
for forcing, summer roses are not so eligible for 
pot-culture, as the autumnal roses; they bloom 
but once, and, if intended for exhibition, it is so 
extremely diflScult to have them in perfection in 
any given day : if the season be cold and cloudy it 
is most difficult to bring them forward, as fire- 
heat in summer is injurious to roses brought frona 
the open air, and, if dry and hot, it is equally dif- 
ficult to retard them ; at least, this can be done 
only for a very short period. 

Moss and Provence roses that have been forced 
have generally been thought to require a season's 
rest ; but with the following treatment this will not 
be required. Presuming that they have bloomed in 
February or March, they should have their shoots 
shortened to within two or three buds, re-potted. 
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and placed in a cold frame, plunged in the before- 
mentioned materials, and, towards the end of April, 
placed in the open air, as before directed ; if care- 
fully attended to during the summer, the plants will 
be sufficiently vigorous to bear forcing again the 
ensuing season; those plants intended only for 
exhibition, or to bloom at the usual season without 
forcing, may be shifted annually towards the end 
of September, the earth shaken entirely from the 
roots of the plants. From eight-inch pots they 
may be shifted into nine-inch or sixteen-sized pots ; 
and it will not be advisable to place them in any 
of the larger- sized pots, unless plants are required 
of extra size, as they become heavy, and difficult 
to move with safety. 

There appears to me much room for improve- 
ment in the pot-culture of summer roses. Why 
should they not have shade and shelter ? are they 
less worthy than the gaudy but odourless tulip? 
the carnation ? the auricula? All these have shade 
and shelter in their blooming season. Why, then, 
have we neglected to give it to the rose ? simply 
because fashion has not led the way. We well 
know how frequently rain and wind destroy nearly 
all the flowers of our summer roses; how easy, then, 
would it be to erect a light shed covered with 
canvass, something like those used to cover tulips, 
when in bloom. An erection of this kind, thirty 
to forty or fifty feet long, and from eight to ten 
feet wide, would admit of a path in the centre, and 
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a border of roses in pots on each side. If the 
weather should be unfavourable, their flowers would 
expand in perfection, unscathed by those summer 
storms of wind and rain, peculiar to our climate, 
so fatal to flowers, and, above all, to roses : and 
if, on the contrary, we have " real merry days 
of June," with a glowing and unclouded sun, how 
agreeable would be the shade of the "rosarium," 
how beautiful the tints of the flowers thus shaded, 
and how delightful their perfume 1 If the weather 
be warm and dry, roses placed in a temporary 
erection of this kind should be carefully, but not 
too abundantly, watered every evening, and, what 
is better than saturating the pots with water, the 
central path should be sprinkled two or three 
times a-day, and water poured on the ground be- 
tween the pots. The canvass covering should 
always be drawn up, in calm cloudy weather, day 
and night, for roses are impatient of confinement. 



CULTUEE OF ROSES IN POTS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

The most elegant pot-roses for exhibition may 
be selected from those families recommended for 
greenhouse culture ; but as it is now the fashion 
for Horticultural Societies to offer prizes for 
" roses in pots," it becomes my duty to offer a few 
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observations on growing hardy varieties of roses 
in pots, so as to form very large plants. I must 
here caution the reader that occasional disappoint- 
ment must be expected in growing them in pots 
for exhibition, as roses, like facts, are stubborn 
things, and will often, in summer, bloom just 
whenever it pleases them to do so, not being easily 
retarded or forced 2 now, as days of exhibition are 
usually fixed before it is known whether we are 
to have an early or a late season, it is frequently 
a complete lottery whether any particular plants of 
roses will be in bloom or not. I have sometimes 
known on days fixed for the exhibition at Chis- 
wick, that I have looked over fifty plants of one 
sort before I could find three or four perfect 
flowers. These roses recommended for green- 
bouse culture, from their producing a succession 
of bloom, must be most relied upon by the exhi- 
bitor; but if by a lucky chance a collection of 
moss roses, or some of the finer kinds of French 
and Hybrid Bourbon or Hybrid Perpetual roses, 
could be enticed to show themselves in all their 
gay attire on the day, they would make the green- 
house roses " hide their diminished heads." 

To form a collection of hardy roses in pots, the 
very best should be selected from the following 
families ; Moss, Provence, Hybrid Provence, 
French, Damask Eoses alba. Perpetual, and Hy- 
brid Perpetual. Some good lists have been givea 
in the Gardene/s Chronicle ; but these contain too 
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many varieties with flaccid petals^ which will not 
bear removal when in bloom. Now for hardy pot 
roses, except Moss Koses, in which the choice is 
limited, only those with very double flowers, and 
Btiffi waxy petals, should be selected. The fol- 
lowing will not disappoint the amateur. I ought 
here to mention, that it is better to pot two, 
or three, or four of any one good sort, rather than 
have a greater variety of second-rate roses. 

Name. Family. 

Cristata Provence. 

Boula de Nanteuil French. 

Kean French. 

Blanchefleur hybrid Provence. 

Letitia, or La Voiupt6 hybrid Provence. 

Blush moss. 

Celina moss. 

Laneii moss. 

White Bath moss. 

Chenedol6 hybrid China. 

Charles Duval hybrid Bourbon. 

Coup d'H6be hybrid Bourbon. 

Paul Ricaut hybrid Bourbon. 

La Seduisante alba. 

Sophie de Marsilly alba. 

La Ville de Bruxelles damask. 

Persian yellow Austrian briar. 

Crimson damask perpetual. 

Baronne Hallez hybrid perpetual. 

Dr. Marx hybrid perpetual. 

Duchess of Sutherland hybrid perpetual. 

G6ant des Batailles hybrid perpetual. 

Jules Margottin hybrid perpetual. 

Lady Alice Peel hybrid perpetual. 

LaReine hybrid perpetual. 

Louise Peyronny hybrid perpetual. 
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Name. Familjr. 

Madame Laffay hybrid perpetual- 

Madame Elvers hybrid perpetual. 

Paul Dupuy hybrid perpetual. 

William Griffiths hybrid perpetual. 

The following varieties, all equally worthy of 
culture, will require the same treatment in summer 
as the above, but it will be necessary to remove 
them to the greenhouse or some other glass struc- 
ture in November, for protection during the 
winter : they will in the spring require the treat- 
ment recommended for greenhouse culture, and 
they must be kept under glass till the time for 
exhibiting. 

Name. Family. 

Adam tea scented. 

Devoniensis tea scented. 

Julie Mansais tea scented. 

Madame de St. Joseph tea scented. 

Madame Willermoz tea scented.^ 

Moire tea scented. 

Souvenir d*un Ami tea scented. 

Yicomtesse Decazes tea scented. 

Acidalie •• Bourbon. 

ApoUine Bourbon. 

Aurore du Guide Bourbon. 

Dupetit Thouars Bourbon. 

Louise Odier Bourbon. 

Le Florifere Bourbon. 

Paul Joseph Bourbon. 

Reveil Bourbon. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison Bourbon. 

Vorace Bourbon. 

The above are all of first-rate quality; their 
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flowers are very doable, and their petals thick, 
and not liable to fade quickly. About the end 
of October worked plants should be selected on 
very straight stems, not more than from six to 
eight inches in height. Care must be taken that 
their roots are so formed that each plant may be 
placed in the centre of the pat : unless this is 
strictly attended to, they will make but a poor 
appearance, as may be seen in some of those exhi- 
bited at the horticultural shows. If any of the 
large roots interfere with the position of the plant 
in the pot, they may be much shortened, merely 
taking off the tips of the small roots and fibres. 

Stems from four to six inches may be taken 
generally as the most eligible height ; but, to form 
plants for the back row, varieties of the following 
families may be on stems one foot to eighteen 
inches : they will increase the effect ; viz. Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Bourbon, and Hybridf Perpetuals. 
Many of these will form, when in full bloom, fine 
rounded heads. When plants of the above de- 
scription have been selected, they may be potted 
into No. 16's, or nine-inch pots, in a compost of 
nice turfy loam and rotten dung, equal parts ; the 
loam should, if possible, be more rich and ad- 
hesive than that recommended for the plants un- 
der greenhouse culture ; the pots used should be 
nine-inch or twelves, and, if some of the plants 
are very strong, even a size larger, called eleven- 
inch or eights, may be used ; these should then 
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be pluDged^ in the open air on the surface of the 
soil^ in sawdust^ rotten leaves^ or old tan, which 
should be four inches deep on the surface of the 
mould in the pots, care being taken to place the 
bottom of each pot on a slate^ for reasons before 
given. I recommend the pots to be placed on the 
surface, rather than to be plunged in the ground, 
as they then receive the full influence of the sun to 
their roots. Towards the end of February each 
plant must be pruned to within six or eight buds 
of the base of the strong shoots, and to within 
two or three buds of those that are more weak : it 
will be as well, however, if the plants have very 
long shoots, to shorten these one-third at the time 
of potting, as this prevents their being racked by 
the high winds of November. These Autumnal 
potted roses will not be fit for exhibition the first 
season after potting, they must have an entire 
summer's growth and good cultivation; in the 
autumn, when they have been one year in pots, 
if large plants are required, they should be shifted 
into No. 8's, or eleven-inch pots, and replunged in 
the place they have occupied. Towards the end of 
November, Tea-scented, Bourbon, and Noisette 
roses should be removed to their winter quarters, 
under glass, but they may be wintered with safety 
out of doors, if abundance of branches of ever- 
greens are placed among them ; the Hybrid Per- 
petuals ought also to have this shelter. Autumnal 
pruning will tend to give an earlier bloom ; there- 
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fore, one half of the plants may be pruned in 
October, if this is the object sought for; the re- 
mainder in March, or even as late as April ; in< 
deed, this will give the exhibitor a chance of 
haying some plants ready on the important day. 
In May, if the weather be hot and dry, the 
plants, although plunged and apparently moist^ 
will require water daily ; and once a week a re- 
gular soaking with guano-water will ensure a 
most vigorous growth, and defy all attacks of 
the aphis or any other little pest, the grub ex- 
cepted, which must be carefully sought for in all 
those young leaves on the flower stems which 
appear glued together. 

The plants will require shifting annually ; in 
general, pots of the same size will do, taking 
about one-third of the mould clean from their 
roots, and giving them a fresh and rich compost. 
The middle or end of October is the best period 
for this annual shifting. I have before said it is 
most difficult to retard or force into bloom roses 
grown in pots in the open air ; however, removal 
into the greenhouse for a week or ten days, to 
force them, if required, may be tried : to reta^rd 
them, the method employed by the courtier, in 
the days of Elizabeth, to save his cherries for his 
queen, may be essayed, viz. stretch a piece of 
canvass on hoops over the plants, and keep it con- 
stantly wet, by sprinkling it with water* 

I wish success to all those who intend to ex- 
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hibit roses in pots> but must again caution them 
not to be soured by one or two disappointments, 
as the sun will shine and hasten, and clouds will 
come and retard, and possibly blight the hope of 
being able to exhibit twelve or twenty roses on 
some appointed day. 



STOCKS FOR ROSES. 

Hitherto the Dog Kose has been used almost 
indiscriminately for all kinds of roses for stand- 
ards ; nothing better is required, at least for those 
sorts that grow vigorously ; but in the culture 
of dwarfs, a great improvement may be made by 
using the Celine and the Rosa Manetti. The 
Sempervirens Rose, Felicite Perp6tue, makes also 
a most excellent stock for dwarf roses ; also the 
Hybrid China Rose, Descartes. These strike 
readily from cuttings planted in November in open 
borders. 

In making cuttings, take one-year-old shoots, 
and cut them into lengths of one foot: the 
bottom of the cutting should be cut dose to 
a bud, and not sloping; the top dhovdd be ont 
just above a bud, with a gentle slope; then 
carefully cut out all the buds, but two at the 
top. In planting, the section of a ridge must 
be formed, the cutting placed firmly against it, 
and the earth dug up to it, and firmly pressed ; 
when finished, the row of cuttings should stand 
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in the centre of a ridge about eight inches high, 
and only one bud of the cutting above the surface; 
from being thus moulded up, no exhaastion takes 
place during the dry frosts of winter and springs 
and every cutting will grow ; in July or August 
of the following season they will be fit to bud. 
The ridge must then be levelled so as to expose 
the nuiin stem of the cutting ; and in this, at about 
six or eight inches from the bottom, the bud must 
be inserted; the stocks should be budded as soon 
as possible after being uncovered, or the bark will 
become rigid, and will not open freely. 

The Celine Stock, a very old Hybrid Bourbon 
Sose, is a most excellent stock for Bourbon, 
Noisette (particularly the Cloth of Gold), and 
many other roses ; if planted in a rich, moist soil, 
it will make shoots from four to five feet in 
height, fit for low standards. 

The Kosa Manetti is a rose I received some 
twenty years since, from Comp, from Signer Cri- 
velli, who recommended it as the very best of all 
roses for a stock. It was raised from seed by 
Signor Manetti, of the Botanic Garden at Monza. 
All the roses I have budded on this stock have 
succeeded admirably ; above all the Hybrid Per- 
petuus, which scarcely seem to know when to 
leave off growing and blooming in the autumn; 
indeed this stock is remarkable for its late 
growtii : for it may be budded during the whole 
of September; another excellent quality is^ thajt 
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it never gives anj suckers from its roots at long 
distances from the plant5 like the Dog Bose ; and 
if planted in a stiff loam highly manured^ it will, 
if cut down close to the ground, make shoots, 
in one season, six to eight feet in height; and 
will thus form fine standards. I have a stem of 
three years' growth, larger than a stout broom- 
handle, and apparently increasing rapidly in girth ; 
it seems to flourish equally in light and dry as 
well as in stiff soils ; and it will, I trust, be of 
much value to the rose amateur, who, if the soil 
of his rose garden be light and dry, is so often 
troubled with the numerous suckers thrown up 
by the Dog Bose. I am, indeed, now fully con- 
vinced that the only method of cultivating Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses in soils that are gravelly^ sandy, 
or resting on chalky is to employ the Manetti Rose 
as a stock. 

Stocks of the Dog Rose should always be 
planted in November. Those intended for dwarfs, 
may be cut to within six inches of the root, those 
for dwarf standards and standards to the requisite 
lengths. After planting, cover the surface of the 
soil near their roots with litter or fresh manure, 
three to four inches deep ; in August of the follow- 
ing season, they will be in fine order for budding. 
Hedge budding, lately recommended in the 
Gardener^ s Chronicle, may be practised under par- 
ticular circumstances ; thus, if some fine stocks, 
that have been overlooked in autumn, are dis- 
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covered in February, in lieu of removing them 
to the rose garden, bud them in the hedge in July 
or August following ; attend to them the follow- 
ing summer, and remove them to the garden in 
the autumn. If removed with the dormant buds, 
the same autumn they are budded, they will, 
unless the plants are well rooted, not break well ; 
but, if the stocks can be removed with tolerable 
roots, it will, unless the hedge is very near the 
house, be interesting to have them in the garden, 
so as to be able to watch over them carefully. 
By the former method, you will have very strong 
plants to remove into the garden, fifteen months 
after budding; by the latter, you may remove 
your stocks with their buds three months after 
budding. You will probably lose a few of your 
plantsy from their being deficient in roots, and 
some of your budded stocks will refuse to push or 
break, from the same cause. Your roses will or- 
nament your hedge during the summer, prick your 
fingers, and give you some trouble to prune and 
superintend. Your buds will bloom in the garden, 
though not with equal vigour, still, if Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Bourbons, with much freedom, and 
they will constantly be under your eye. * I can 
only say, that the culture of roses, whether in 
the garden or in the wilderness, is always in* 
teresting. 
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PLANTING. 

November and December are so well known to be 
favourable months for planting the summer roses^ 
that it is thought by many amateurs no others 
are or can be so eligible : applied to dry sandy 
soils, this is quite correct ; but on wet retentive 
soils, if the holes are opened in winter, so that 
the mould becomes pulverised by frost, February 
is much better. In light soils, a mixture of well- 
rotted cow-dung and rich stiff loam irom an old 
pasture, giving to each plant, if a standard, a 
wheel-barrowful, if a dwarf, about half that quan- 
tity, will be found the best compost ; if the soil 
be stiff, the same quantity of manure, and pit or 
road sand, or burnt earth, equal parts, will be 
most eligible : the roots of the plants will require 
but little pruning; merely shorten any that are 
long and straggling ; and if the plants are very 
luxuriant, those planted in autumn may have their 
branches shortened to about half their length, 
to prevent the wind rocking them : in February 
they may be finally pruned as directed for each 
family ; in spring-planting they may be pruned 
before they are planted; in every case some 
manure, to the extent of three or four inches in 
depth, should be placed on the surface round the 
stem of each plant : this keeps the roots in a moist 
state, and enriches the soil. 
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Standards of all but the Weeping roses, which 
require to be double the distance, should not be 
planted nearer to each other than three feet, and 
dwarfs in beds from twenty-one inches to two 
feet. 



SURFACE DRESSING. 

To cultivate roses in perfection, and more par- 
ticularly standards, they should have annual sur- 
face dressings of manure, or some rich compost. 
For standards or pillar roses on lawns, presuming 
that the usual circle of bare earth is round each 
tree, as reconunended in p. 36., common manure 
should always be applied in autumn, about two 
shovelsful to each tree. Its effects never descend 
too low, but are gradually washed down to the 
roots during winter. 

Night-soil, mixed with the drainings of the 
dunghill, or even with pond or ditch-water, so 
as to make a thick liquid, and applied once or 
twice in winter, giving one or two gallons to 
each tree, will be found of great use. Brewers' 
grains, after being fermented in a heap two or 
three weeks, and giving from half a peck to 
a peck to each tree, in November or December, 
are a most powerful stimulant. These are both 
offensive, but they may be at once deodorised 
by some powdered charcoal or lime; and as 
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they are applied m winter, their odour is not 
of much consequence. In spring the soil should 
be stirred to the depth of three or four inches 
round each tree. For a summer surface dressing 
guano and wood-ashes answer well in the pro- 
portions of half a peck of guano to a bushel 
of ashes, giving a quarter of a peck of the mix- 
ture to each tree in a circle of eighteen inches 
round the stem, and letting it remain undisturbed 
on the surface. 



HOW TO HAVE ROSES IN NOVEMBER.* 

"Dec. 8th, 1848. On this day I gathered 
a fine bouquet of fragrant roses from plants grow- 
ing in the open air." Such is the entry in my 
journal of remarkable horticultural events for the 
year above mentioned. 

My attention was now, however, more parti- 
cularly directed to the bed of roses from whence 
I gathered my bouquet The plants were full of 
green leaves and bright flowers, but other plants 
of the same kind were nearly leafless and flower- 
less. How was this brought about? and why 
should they be thus verdant in so proverbially 
dreary a month ? were questions that immediately 
pressed upon my mind. I soon, however, recol* 
lected that these plants had been removed late in 

* From an article in <* The florist," tj the Author. 
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spring, had been planted in a richly-manured soil 
and had been cut-in very closely. This accident 
in culture reminded me of The Florist and its 
readers ; and I resolved to make a little article on 
the subject, so that all lovers of roses may, if they 
please, prolong the enjoyment of their beauties. 

The roses which I gathered were all Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and of the following varieties : Ba- 
ronne Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Bobin Hood, Geant 
des Batailles, La Keine, Dr. Marx, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Madame Laffay, Comtesse Duchatel^ 
and some others. Now, working out a system 
from the above accident, I 
9bould recommend that a 
bed in every rose-garden be 
appropriated to these winter 
roses, proceeding thus : — 
Presuming that plants one, 
two, or three years old are 
convenient, or that a bed 
of Hybrid Perpetuals can 
be appropriated, the plants 
should be taken up in Fe- 
bruary, their long roots 
shortened to about half their length, the fibrous 
roots left untouched, and their heads left un- 
pruned. They should then be planted thickly 
under a north wall, or fence, and remain there till 
the end of April. They may then be taken up ; 
their heads closely pruned, as annexed figure. 
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which is that of a dwarf Standard Rose pruned 
for late flowering. 

A bed mu&t be prepared for them> wUch can<» 
not be manured too bountifully. A coat, four or 
six inches thick, of any kind of manure in a half- 
decomposed state, well mixed with the soil, to a 
depth of eighteen inches or two feet, will give 
them all the necessary vigour. If the weather be 
dry and warm, the roots of the plants may be 
*^ puddled," u e. dipped in a thick mixture of loam 
or clay and water with much advantage; and 
water should be poured into each hole before it is 
filled in, and the loose surface-mould placed in it, 
giving it a very gentle pressure with the foot. 
Rose-trees treated in this manner will last for 
several years, and their annual treatment may be 
exactly as above given ; 2.e., they should be taken 
up annually early in February, and replanted in 
April. In confined gardens, if the site for the 
winter rose-border or clump cannot be changed, 
it should be excavated to a depth of eighteen 
inches, and fresh loamy soil brought in. They 
will, however, prosper very well if planted in the 
same border for several years, but then each plant 
must have two shovelsful of fresh compost of loam 
and manure. Hybrid Perpetual Roses thus treated 
will give their first blooms towards the end of 
July; there are then plenty of roses of everj 
degree. Have mercy, therefore, on your winter 
roses. Do not suffer them to exhaust themselves 
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\nth their liberal efforts to give you pleasure. 
Pinch off one-half, or two-thirds, of their flower- 
buds as soon as they are perceptible, and your 
reward will be Boses in November. 



CHRISTMAS ROSES. 

Every cultivator of the Rose is well acquainted 
with the difficulty of having Eoses in bloom in 
the **dark and dreary" month of December. I 
feel, therefore, much pleasure in giving the result 
of some experiments ending in perfect success ; 
so that, in future, a bouquet of roses on Christ- 
mas^day may grace the festive board in company 
Ivith the holly, rivalling in brilKancy the colour 
of its berries. 

The Bourbon Rose, Gloire de Rosomanes, is 
now well known by every lover of this favourite 
flower as a most brilliant and beautiful variety ; 
but, like many other roses remarkable for the 
brilliancy of their tints, its flowers are deficient 
in fulness ; in fact, they are merely semi-double ; 
and, like all «08es of this description, they fade 
very quickly in hot weather ; it is only in the 
cool cloudy days of autumn, when their flowers 
never fully expand, that they are seen in perfec-^ 
tion. This quality induced me to turn my at- 
tention to this variety, as well calculated to give 
a crop of very late autumnal or winter flowers. 
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Nothing can be more simple than their manage- 
ment. Towards the end of May, young plants 
&om small pots should be shifted into six-inch 
pots, 'in a good compost of two-thirds loam and 
one-third rotten manure or decayed leaves, and 
plunged in sawdust or old tan in the open ground, 
fully exposed to sun and air ; they may be allowed 
to bloom freely all June and July, but in August 
smd September every blossom-bud should be 
pinched off; this will make the plants stout and 
very robust, and towards the end of October an 
abundant crop of incipient flower-buds will be 
apparent ; the plants may then be removed to a 
light and airy glazed pit or greenhouse, and placed 
as near the glass as possible : no fire-heat, unless 
frost is very severe, should be employed, and 
abundance of air — they cannot have too much — 
should be given : it will also be much better to 
place the pots on slates or on a layer of sand, 
rather than on a dry wooden shelf. I am induced 
to recommend sand from the perfect success I 
have had with my plants, which, after being taken 
from the bed in which they had been plunged all 
the summer, were placed on sand: they put 
forth roots from the bottoms of the pots into the 
sand, grew luxuriantly all November, and com- 
menced blooming in December. On the 4th of 
January I cut a most beautiful bouquet of flovr- 
ers. I may add, that if large plants can be pro- 
cured, they may be potted into eight-inch pots> 
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and, in process of time, into twelve-inch ; so that 
large bushes covered with flowers may ornament 
the drawing-room in that month above all others, 
in which roses are "rich and rare," — Decem- 
ber. 

At present I know of only one other variety 
equal to the above as a Christmas rose, the Hybrid 
Perpetual, G^nt des Batailles, which, under the 
same management, will bloom very nicely, but is 
scarcely equal to Gloire de Rosomanes for bloom- 
ing in winter. In addition to this valuable 
quality, I had almost forgotten to add that its 
flowers, although almost odourless under the bright 
sun of June, in winter exhale a delicate and agree- 
able perfume. 



EARLY SPRING ROSES. 

The Hybrid Perpetuals are the only roses 
adapted for this mode of culture, which is very sim- 
ple. About the end of August select some plants 
in a bed of roses, that you wish to bloom very early 
in spring; then cut all the weak shoots and shorten 
all those that are strong and vigorous to within 
five or six buds of their base. A moderate-sized 
tree, whether dwarf or standard, will furnish from 
five to seven of these vigorous shoots. They 
will, soon after being pruned^ put forth numerous 
young blooming spurs; in October thin out 
these spurs so that the tree is not crowded, and 
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pinch off the bloom buds^ giving no other pruning^ 
and^ in spring, they will reward you with a crop 
of flowers^ earlier by ten days than roses managed 
in the usual way. I have seen them from a fort* 
night to three weeks earlier; in 1848, they were 
in full bloom on May 14th. 



AN ABRIDGED LIST OF ROSES. 

Adapted for Amateurs possessing small Gardens, 
or for those beginning to form a Collection; 
selected so as to give the leading Variations of 
Colour. 



Provence Roses, 


Hybrid China. 


Crested. 


Blairii, No. 2. 


Dutch. 


Brennus. 


Unique. 


Chen^dol6. 




George the Fourth. 


Moss Roses, 




Blush. 


Hybrid Bourbon Roses. 


Celina. . 


Charles Duval. 


Laneii. 


Coupe d'H^b^. 


Prolific. 


Paul Ricaut 


White Bath. 






French Roses. 


Hybrid Provence Roses. 


Boula de Nanteuil. 


Blanchefleur. 


Kean. 


Rose Devigne. 


Letitia. 


Princesse Clementine. 


Triomphe de Jaussens. 
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Rosa Alba, 

La Seduisante. 
Princesse de Lambelle. 
Sophie de Marsilly. 



Damask Hoses, 

Madame Hardy. 
Madame Zoutman, 
Pulcherie. 



Sweet Briars, 

Celestial. 
Splendid. 

Austrian Briars, 

Copper. 
Persian Yellow. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 

Baronne Prevost. 
Dr. Marx. 

Duchess of Sutherland. 
G6ant des Batailles. 
Baronne Hallez. 
Jules Margottin. 
La Reine. 
Madame LaflTay. 

Ayrshire Roses, 

Bennett's Seedling. 
Dundee Rambler. 
Ruga. 



Evergreen Roses, 

F^licit^ perp^tue. 
Myrianthes- 
Princesse Marie. 
Rampant. 

BoursauU Roses, 

Crimson. 
Gracilis. 

Banksian Roses, 

White. 
Jaune Serin. 

Perpetual Roses. 

Bernard. 
Celina Dubos. 
Crimson. 

Bourbon Roses, 

Bouquet de Flore. 
Dupetit Thouars. 
Aurore du Guide. 
Madame Margat. 
Madame Nerard. 
Paul Joseph. 
Queen. 
Souvenir de la Malmai- 



China Roses, 

Archduke Charles. 
Clara Sylvain. 
Cramoisie sup^rieure. 
Madame Br^on. 
Mrs. Bosanquet. 
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Tea-scenUd Rotes. 

Bougere. 

Devoniensis. 

Elisa Sauvage. 

Groubault. 

JuHe Mansais. 

Moir^. 

Madame Willermoz. 

Vicomtesse Decazes. 

Noisette Roses. 
Aim6e Vibert. 



Cloth of Gold. 
Fellenberg. 
Ophirie. 
Solfaterre. 

Musk Roses. 

PriDcesse de Nassau. 
Rivers's Mask. 

Mcu:artney Rose. 
Maria Leonida. 



THE END. 
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JSiaa Acton's Modern Cookery- 
Book. -Modern Cookenr In all Its Branches, 
reduced to a Sjatem ofBaay Practice, {■'or 
the use of Private Kamiliea. In a Series of 
Receipts, all of whlcli liare been strictly 
testea , and areriTen with the most minute 
exactness. By ELiia Acton. New Edition; 
with Directions for Carvinfr, and other Ad- 
ditions, Plates and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 
prlctJs.M. 

Adams.— A Spring in the Can- 
terbury Settlement. By C. Wajlhsm 
Adams, Bsq. With FItc lllustntiona. Post 
Sto. priee fit. id, 

Aildn. — Select Works of the 

British Poets, from Ben Jonsou to Beattie. 
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Dr. AiKiN- NewEditiou, with Supplement 
by Li;oT AiKiN ; consiatingr of additional 



Selfotionsy from more recent Poets, 
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8to. 



Arnold. — Poems. By Matthew 

Arnold, Author of P»emt hp A. A New 
Edition, grreatlv altered i With • Preface. 
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*• * More than one-tiird of th<t e«ntenti 
•/ tkit v«lmm0 eiuUti ^f Potma now jfirtt 



Austin.— Germany from 1760 to 

1814 1 Or, SIcetches uf German Life from 



the Decay of the Empire to the Expulsion 
of the Vccnch. Reprinted from the BUn^ 
^urgk Review; witn large Additions. By 



Bfrs. Austin. Post 8ro. [N tariff reaig. 

Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and 

Poetical Works, complete in One Volumet 
Comprising the Plays of the ~ ' 



Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, 
Fugitir* Pieces, (seTcnl now first pub- 
lished) , and Ahalya Baee. Second Edition, 
including a new Life of Joanna Baillie i with 
M Portrait, and a View of Bothwell Manse. 
Square crown 8to. Sis. eloth or 42s. boond 
in morocco. 



Baker.— TheBifle ajodtheHonnd 

In Ceylon. By S. W. Baksk, Esq. With 
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Balfour.- Sketches of English 

Literature from the Fourteenth to the 
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vooR. Fcp.Sro. 7t. 
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and Tillages, and Tenant's Right of Enter- 
ing and Quitting Fanns, explained hj 
several Specimens of Vyuatlons; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on 
Soils in different Situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords. Land Agenu, Ap- 
praisers, Farmers, and TenanU. New 
Edition I corrected and revised by John 
DONALMOII. 8vo. 10s. M. 

Banfleld.— The Statistical Com- 
panion Ibr 1864 1 Exhibiting the most In- 
teresting FacU In Moral and lutcllectual. 
Vital, Economical, and Political Statistics, 
at Home and Abroad. Corrected ta the 
Present Timet and inrluding the Census 
of the British Population taken in 1851. 
Compiled from Official and other Authentic 
Sources, by T. C. Banvisld, E«q.t Sta- 
tihtical Clerk to the Council of Education. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Lord Belfast.- Lectures on the 
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Bf«wen,uid lutraction* for PriTSM Fanai- 
lies. New EditiMi, with AdditioM. 8to. 



Blainc^a Encyclopedia of Rural 

Sporta; or, • complete Accovat, Historical, 
Practical, and Descriptive, of Hantiur, 
»-..._ „ r^ ^ -^-T Field 



Hhootlng , Flahiof , Raving, and other Field 
Sports and Athletic Amnsements of the 
present daj. A New and thorouiilj re- 
Vised Bdidoni with nnmeroas additional 
lUvstrations. The Hnntiuf, Racing, and 
all relative to Horses and Horsemanship, 
rerlsod br Habbt HtnornB i Shooting and 
Fishing br Epbbmsbas and Courring hj 
Mr. A. QwjLMAM. With apwards of 000 
WoodcMs. 8ro. price Mf. 

BUdr'a Gtaronological and His- 
torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Timet with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the moat anihentie Writers i 
including the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connecting the Period from the Esode to 
the Temple- Under the revision of Sir 
Hbxbt EuMt K>H. New Kdition with 
corrections. Imperial 8vo. price 81«. M. 



Bloomfield.-The Greek Testa- 
ment I With copious English N otes, Critical, 
Philological, and Kzplauatorv. Especially 
formed for the use of advanced StudenU and 



Candidates for H0I7 Orders. By the Rev, 
8. T. Bloomfiblo, D.O. F.8.A. New 
Xdltion. V voU. 8vo. with Map, price JB2. 

Br. Bloomfield's Additional 

AnnoUtions on the above. 8vo. price l&s. 



Bloomfield.-'College and School 

Greek Testament ■ witn shorter English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explana- 
torr, formed for use in Colleges and the 
Pnblir Schools. Bv the Rev. S.T. Bi.oom- 
F»u>, U.D.. F.8.A. New Edition, greatlv 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. lUi. M. 

Dr. Bloomfield^s College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Fcp. 8vo. price lOt. M. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. 
J. E. BoDB, M.A., late Student of Christ 
Church. l«no. price 6$. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 



in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. 



By the Artisan 
ClnbT Edited by Job'x Boubxb, C.E. 
New Edition. With 811 Steel Plates, and 
>« Wood Engravings. 4to. price 37s. 



Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller t With various SmggeaHoum 
of improvement. By Jobh Bovbmx, C.K. 
With 20 large Plates and numcrooa Wood- 
ents. 4CO. ffiee SSi. 

Bourne.— A Catechism of the 

Steam Engine, lUnstTative of the Sdeatiic 
Principlea upon which iU Operation dependa, 
and the Practical Details of iU Stmctwre, ia 
iu Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with Tarimw 
Suggestions of Improvement. Br Jont 
BooBKB, C. B. New Edition. Fc 
price 6«. 



r Edition. Fcp. tfro. 



Brande.— A Bictionary of Sci- 

enra, Uterature, and Art ; romprisias the 
History, Uescription and Scientific Pria. 
ciples of every ISraoch of Human Kauw> 
ledge ; with the Derivation and DefiaiCion 
of all the Terms in general use. Edited 
by W. T. Bbandb. F.K.S.U and E.; asaiated 
by Dr. J. Cautxk. The Second Edition, 
revised and corrected ; Inrlndinga Sapple- 
ment, and nuaserous Wood KngraTings. 
8vo. price flOf . 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, prieeSt.M. 

BnlL-The Maternal Uanage- 

meut of Children in Health and Disease. 
By T. Bttix. M.U., Member of the Royal 
College ot Physicians; formerly Physician 
Accoucheur to the Mnsbury Midwiter^ la 
sUtntion. New Edition, Fcap. Svo. M. 

BnlL— Hints to Mothers, for 

the Management of their Health during 
the Penoa ot Pregnancy and in the Lying- 
in Roumt with an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with those subiecu, 
etc. t and Hinu on Nursing. By T. Bouk, 
M.D. New Edition. Fcp.prifcie. 



Bonsen.- HippolytQS and his 

Age; Or, Doctrine and Practice of the 
Church of Rome under Commodas aad 
Alexander Severns : and Ancient and Mo« 
dem Christianity and Divinity compared. 
ByC.n.J BoBSRM, D.D., D.C.L. A New 
Edition, corrected, remodeled, and ex 
tended. 7 vols. Svo. [ATMrr/y readp. 

1. Hippolytus and Ids Age; or, the Be- 
ginnings and ProspecU of Chiiatianity 
New Edition, S vols. Svo. 

Separate Works connected with Htpp»~ 
l/tmn and hia Are, as forming iu PUloao- 
pnicsl and PhiloIoKlcal Key :— 

3. Sketch (^ the Philosophy of 
and Religion; or, the Beginninga 
ProspecU of Mankind. 3 vols. Svo. 

8. Analecta Ante -Nicvna.. 8 vob. Sro. 
I. Reliquic Literaria ; 
H. Reliquia Canonic* I 
HI. Reliquim Uturgica. 



PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN* BROWN, and Go. 



Bunaen.— Egypt^s Place in Uni- 

Trriiiil nLniarvE j\u Kljtfiricfll [nfrcilfnition, 
is, Fi<E BunV-. &T C. C. J. Hu:<tliif. i».U., 
D.C.li, I'r&iiitliti&tJ from ihn (idrmin, hj 
C, Hh CoTTlLfcLLr >''"q- M.A.— Vol. J. l'i|)n> 
taEiiliijf lltd ^IrbL Quuk, DT tSatlrcri Jti^ij Pri- 
iBfTitiTflctA of KjiTpllpn tiiwtqTTs W\iU an 
£l|TptSaii Gniminir ^nd IKctifJimrV, Ui4 • 
coirpLctc LiNl al i\iirOjf\!r^^lfm\. >^l:|fuii] an 
AppcriiJlE i^r Aulbi>rltrii«t eialtriiH,' i itjf the 
ccim]»lirtf Tmt uf BlKnEtltm utct EnEi]bLh«- 
ns't ^g^ptiifi* fr{»Ki Pliny, Strabft, elc, tnd 
Pl.pH'ji r^|jrii'eiitLiiL|f the KifjpLiui UlvtDktiea. 
Whli mitti^ lUubu^limi. iifu. price S$t, 

%* The second Volttiue U prepMrinff for 
publication. 

Burton.— The History of Scot- 
land, from the Revolation to the Extinction 
of the last Jacobite Ininnrection (1689— 
1748.) By JoBN Hill. Bobtom, Author of 
The Life of David Hume, etc. i Tola. 8to. 
price as*. 

Bishop Butler's General Atlas 

of Modem and Ancient Geoyraphf : com- 
prising^ Fifty-two full-coloured Mapa ; with 
complete Indexes. New Edition, nearly all 
re*en|rraTed, enlarged, and greatly ini- 
proTca; with Corrections from the moat 
authentic Sources in both the Ancient and 
Modern Maps, many of which are entirely 
new. Edited by tne Author's Son, the 
Rer. T. Botub. Royal 8to. price 34«. 
half- bound. 

The Modem AUai, of 28 full. 
a...M».i. 1 coloured Mapa. K1.8TO 12». 
separately l^^^ Ancient Atlaa of 24 fuU- 



M.T 



coloured Maps. Rl. 8to. 12ff. 

Bishop Butler's Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. New Edition, 
^.arefully reriaed, with auch Alterationa 
introduced aa continually progreaalTe Uia* 
eoTeriea and the lateat Inforniation have 
rendered neceaaary. Edited by the Authnr'a 
Bon, the Rev. T. Buti.sb. 8to. price 9«. 

The Cabinet Crassetteer: A Popu- 
lar Expoaitlon of all the Countriea oi the 
World ; their GoTerament, Population, 
RcTenuea, Commerce and Industriea ; 
Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral 
Producta t R'^liglou, Lawa, Mannera, and 
Social State s with brief Notleea of their 
Hiatory and Antiquitiea. From the lateat 
Authoritiea. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lawffr. Pcap . 8to. price 10<. 6d. cloth ; or 
13*. calf lettered. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popu- 
lar Digeat of the Lawa of England, Ciril 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terma, Maxima, Statutea, and Judicial Anti- 
quities ; Correct Tables of Aaaessed Taxes, 
Stamp Duties, Excise Licences, and Post- 
Horse Duties ; Post-OiBce Regulations, and 
Prison Discipline. 16th Edition, compris- 
ing the Public AcU of the Seaalon ISSS. 
Fcap. 8to. price lOt. 6rf.— Svpflkmbxt, 
price U. 



Caird.— English Agriculture in 

1850 and 1861 ; Ita Condition and Pruapecta. 
By Jambs Caibo, Eaq., of Baldoon, Aicri- 
cultural Commiaaioner of The Timet. The 
Second Edition. 8to. price 14«. 



Calvert.— The Wife's Manual f 

or, Frayera and Thoughta on SeTeral Occa- 
•iona of a Matron'a Life. By the Rer. 
"William Calvbbt, Rector of St. Antholin, 
and one of tiie Minpr Cauona of St. Paul's. 
PostSTO. ilntkePreu. 

The Calling & BesponsibHities 

of a GoTcmeits. By'AMioA. Fcp. 8to. 
price 4f. 64f . 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; 

or, the Shell Caoiuet arranged : being an 
Introduction to the modern Syatew of 
Coucnulugy i with a Sketch of the Natural 
Hiatory ol the Anlmala. an Account of the 
Formation of the Shells, and a complete 
Deacriptive Liat of the Kamillea iindUenera. 
By AoNBS Catlow. New Edition, with 
numeroua adaitional Woodcuta. Poat 8to. 
[Vm the Preu. 

Cecil. — The Stud Parmf or, 

Uinta on Breeding Horaea tor the Turl. 
the Chaae, and the Road. Addreaaed to 
Breedera of Race Horses and Hunters, 
Landed Proprietora, and especially to Te- 
nant Farmera. By Cbcil. Fcp. 8to. with 
Frontiapiece, Bt, 

Cecil.— B«cords of the Chase, 

and Memoira of Celebrated Sportamen, 
illiiatratiiig aome of the Uaagea of Oldeu 
Timea ana comparing them with prerailiug 
Cuatoms : Tugether with an luiroductiou 
to moat of the Fashionable Hunting 
Countriea; and Commenu. By Cbcil. 
Witu two Plates by B. Herring. Fcp. Sro. 
price 7<. M. 



Cecil.— Stable Practice) or Hints 

on Training tor the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road, with ObaerTationa on Racing and 
Hunting, WaatiuK, Race Riding, and Han- 
dicapping. Addreaaed to Ownera of Racera, 
Huntera, and other Horaea, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple •Chaaing, 
and Kox Hunting. By CsciL. Fcap. 8to. 
with Plate, price 6«. half- bound. 

Chalybaeus's Historical Surrey 



of Modern Speculatire Philoaonhy, from 
Kant to Hegel. Tranalated from the German 
byALVBBDToLK. Poat8TO. IJtutreadf. 



Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improved; with 22 PUtes. Fcp. 
8to. price 7f. 6«.; ur with the Plates 
coloured, 12s. 
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Captain CAiesterton's AntoMo- 

rraphy. — Peace, War, aod AdTentnre : 
Beinft ao Aatobiograpbical Memoir of 
Georve Laval Chrsterton, formerly of the 
Field-Train Department of the Rofal Ar- 
tillery, subaeqaently a Captain in the Army 
of Colnmbia, and at present GoTemor of 
the House of Correctilin at Cold Bath 
Fielda. S toU. post 8ve. price 16«. 

Chevreul onColtor.— Th« Prin- 
ciples of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, 
and their Appliratlons to the Arts : In- 
cludingr PiJuting, Interior Deeoration, 
Tapestries. Carpets. Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing:, Paper-^alnini;, Calico Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, Map Coioarlng, Dress, 
Landscape and Flown Gardening, etc. By 
M. E. CHBTRSTTX.,Membrederinstitixtde 
France, etc. t* ranslated from the French 
by CBARi.n Mabtbi,. Illustrated with 
Diagrams^ etc. Crown 8vo. {In the pr«u. 

Conybeare and Howson.— Kic 

Life and Epistles of Saint Panl : Com- 
prising M complete Biomphr of the Apostle, 
and a Trauslation of his Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rer. W. J. 
CoNTBa^RB, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge I and the Rev. J. S. 
iQowsON, M.A. Priucipal of the Collegiate 
Institution, Urerpool. With 40 BngraTings 
on Steel and 100 Woodcuts, 2 Tols. 4to. 
price ie3.8>. 

Copland.— A Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine : Comprising General Path- 
ology, the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Morbid Structures, and the Dlr- 
urders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerons approved Formnlse of the 
Medicines recommended. By Jambs Cop- 
X.Ai«D, M.D.. Consulting Physician to Queen 
Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, etc. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price £3; and Parts X. to 
XVI. 4t.64f. each. 

The Children's Own Sunday- 
Book. By Miss Jdua Corner. Author of 
«ueitlona on the HUtorp »/ Europe. 
'ith Two Illustrations. Square fcp. 8to. 
price 6i. 

Cresy. — An Encyclopedia of 

Ciril Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By Edw.Crbst, F.S.A., C.E. 
Illustrated by upwards of 3000 Woodcuts, 
explanatory of the Prinriples, Machinery, 
and Constructions which come nnder the 
Direction of the Ciiil Engineer. 8ro. price 
jgS. 13f.64(. 

The Cricket-Pield) or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game. Illustrated 
with Diagrams, and eniiTened with Anec- 
dotes. By the Author of Prlneiptf$ o/ 
Seiemti/te Sattinit. Fcp. 8vo. with S Plates 
price 6«. half-bound. 



Lady Cttill*8 Invalid's BiH>lC— 

The iBvalid'B Own Book : A Collection of 
Recipes from Tarloo* Books and TariORS 
ConntriCH. By the Honourable IjAX>r Cvwt. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 8f . M. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy 

and Family Chaplain, In Two Farts : The 
Tint Put being Church Serrlces adapted 
for Domestic l^e, with Prayers for ererj 
Day of the Week, selected excloslTelyfrom 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for every 
Sunaay in the Year. By the Hct. Tbok as 
Davb, M.A.. Canon-Residentiary of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 2d Edition. Poat 4to. 
31< . cloth I SU. 64. calf; or £3. 10s. morocco. 

ftv-^^^,^ f T<it tAutLT CnATxjLin, ia». 
S«ptttfteiy < ^^, DoMBSwc Liturot , Ut». M. 

Davis.— China during the War 

and since the Peace. By Sir J. F. Datu, 
Bart., F.R.S., late H.M. Plenipotentiary in 
China; Goremorand Commander-in-Chief 
of the Colony of Hongkong. S vols, post 
8to. price 21«. 

De Felice,— History of the Pro- 
testants of France, from the Commence- 
ment of the Reformation to the Preaent 
Time. Translated from the French of G. 
Db Feucb, D.D., Professor of Theology 
at Montauban, by B. Wbst: With a Sup- 
plemental Chapter, written expressly for 
this tranalation by Dr. Db Frucb. S toIs. 
post 8to. price 12*. 

**We can speak with confidence of the 
Idiomatic accuracy of Mr. West's trans- 
lation, whose critical acquaintance with 
the French language has enabled him to 
produce a' rendteiing of the French Pro- 
fessor's itrork in the highest degree credit- 
able to his scholarly ability and taste. He 
has turned good French into good Bnnliah, 
without taking unciassieal liberties with 
either one language or the other. As the 
work is from the pen of a writer of singular 
perspicuity, enlarged research, and fervent 
dcTOtion to the cause of eTangelical Protea- 
tantism, it will be Justljr regarded by all 
competent Judges as a Taioable addition to 
the literature of our country."— £vaiig-«ii- 
eai itagMine. 

Delabeche^-^nie Geological Oh- 

serrer. By Sir Hbnrt T- Dblabbcrje, 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geolovical 
Survey of the United Kingdom. Xew 
Edition ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8to. 
price 18«. 

Delabeche.— Beport on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Deron, and West Soaer* 
set. By Sir Hbkrt T.Dblabbchb. F.R.8., 
Director-General of the Geological Sunrer. 
With Maps, WoodenU, and 13 Plates. 8ro. 
price 14«. 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, id Theory and Practice. By A. 
Db uk RiTB, Professor In the Academy of 
Genera. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. 8to. price 18b. 



pu&LiSHBD BY LONGMAN, BBOWN, and Co. 



IMscipliiie. By the Author of 

" Lettem to My Unknown Frleuil»," etc. 
Second Edition, enlArffcd.. 18mo. price 

Eastlake.— Materials for a His- 

tonr of Oil Pninting. By Sir Chabuis 
Lock Eactlakb. P.(i.S., F.8.A.. Preaideut 
of the Rojai Academy. 8ro. price 16«. 

The Eclipse of Taith) or, a 

Vi«it to R Reliioovs Sceptic. New Edition. 
Post 8to. price 9f. M. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by it* Autltor : Being a Rejoinder to 
Prnfeiiftor Newn»u'« Rtplg. Poft Sro. 
price 64. M. 

The Englishman's ^eek Con- 
cordance of tlie New Teitament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greeltand the Kngliab Texts; Snclnding 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Rreeli-Engliah and English-Greek. 
New Kdition, with a new Index. Royal 
8to. price 43«. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chatdee Concordance of the Old Teata- 
ment : Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
Envliah Translations: with Indexes, a List 
of the Proper Names and their Occurrences, 
etc. 3 vols, royal Svn. price<jE3. IZ$. td, ; 
large paper* jB4. 14<. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 



Anifling: Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishinu ; >vith 
the Natural Hiatory of River Fish, and the 



best Modes of Catching them. By Ep:(B- 
MKRA. Third and cheaper Edition , cor- 
rected and improTed 1 with Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6f . 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

balm^in ; rom|ii uinifttie Tht'r*iy,Principl''8, 
anri priit.'lJi.-Q 4ji Fl;^-Ki^1viiiir for Salmon t 
Lints -yt ijoad Snl ti\an hi \f T >r CTery good 
Riv4.'r Lii ihM F.mpir? e ihr Nr^iural History 
of ili4j Snittvnn^ ail Seh kinma Habita de- 
acr'ibi'ij^ uid ihe bcft -mi*-; i»f artificiallv 
Bri^t-iiiiiiT li F jrpUi □ irrj . ^ii'ith numerous 
cot^»nrf4l Kngraf L>i|rA at S.^lmon Flies and 
SalnL'nEi KrT, Sy £pbewfma.; assisted by 
AKDitEw Voif^a, I'cp. Bvur with coloured 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under the House of Tkimnr (1526 to 
1707). By WmErskinr. Eaq , Editor of 
item9ir$ 0/ the Bmperor Baber. The 
First Volume— Hiatory of Baber; His Early 
Life, 148.V15M; bis Reicu in India, 163(1- 
|j»90. The Second Volume,— Hiatory of 
Httmayun, 1530-1566. Vols. I. and II. Sro. 
[JmiI readg. 



Earaday (Professor).— The Sab- 

iect-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non- 
Metallic Klemeuta, dellTered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution in 18B3, 
by Professor Faradat, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc. Arranited by permission from the 
lecturer's Notes by J. Scofprrn. M.B., 
late Professor of Chemiatry in the Alders- 
gate Crileiore of Medicine. To which are 
appended Remarks on the Quality and 
Tendencies of Chemical Philosophy, on 
Allotropism.and ou Oxone; together with 
ManipuiHtiTe Details relating to the Per- 
formances of Kxperiments indicated by 
Professor Faradat. Fcp. Sro. price 5«. 6if. 

Eorester and Biddulph's Nor- 
way.— Norwar in lS48«nd 1849 1 Containing 
Rambles among the FJelds and Fjords of 
the Central and Western UlstricU; and 
including Remarks on its Political, Military, 
Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 
Thomas Forxstsr, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
M. 8. BinooLPH, Roral Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 8to. price iSs. 

Erancis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends : A Chronicle of Life Assur- 
ance. By John Francis, Author of The 
HMory of the Banh of Rnglani^ ''Chro- 
nicles and Characters of the Stock Kx- 
change," and A History 0/ the EmgUsh 
Railway. Post Sro. price 8«. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton Cornrt, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by Members of the Ktching Club. 
Square crown 8to. cloth. Sit.; morocco 
£1, 16<. 

Mr. W. R. Crreg's Contributions 

to the Edinburgh Review.— Essays on Poli- 
tical and Social Srlence. Contributed 
chiefly to the BMnhurgh Review. By 
WixxxAM R. Qrro, 3 vols. 8vo. price 34i. 

Gumey.— Historical Sketches f 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.d. I4UU to a-d. 1646. By the 
Rev. John Hampdrn Gvrnbt, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary's, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 
8vo.7«.W. 

Gosse.- A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. ByP.H.Oos8B» Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14i. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical. Theoretical, and 
Practieal. By Josbpb Owua. Illustrated 
with more than One Thousand Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by J. 8. Gwilt. 
Second Edition, with a Supplemental View 
of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic 
Ar«*hHeetnre: Compriilnff upwards of Eishty 
additional Woodcuts. 8vo. price 63s. 6i. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 6«. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Sidney Hall's General Large 

LibraiT Atlas of Fifty-three MRpa (aize 20 
io. by 16 ia.) , with the DiTiaions and Bound- 
aries carefalljr coloured; and an Alpha- 
betical Index of all the Names contained 
in the Maps. New Edition, corrected from 
the best and moat recent Authorities ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely 
new Maps. Colombier 4to. price dgS. 6i. 
half-nisaia. 

Hamilton.— Discussions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly from the Edin- 
burgh Revievt corrected, vindicated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
WnLLiAM Hamilton. Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8to. price 2U. 



Hare (Archdeacon).— The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical En- 
gravings. By GnsTAv KOwio. With Ex- 
planations by Archdeacon Harb. Square 
crown 8vo. {Jnthepreu. 

Harrison.— The Light of the 

Forge ; or. Counsels drawn from the Sick- 
Bed of E. M. Bv the Rev. William 
Harrison, M.A., liector of Birch, Essex, 
and Domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Cambridge. With 2 Wood- 
cuU. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. By Harbt HiBOVBB. With Two 
Plates, one representing The Right Sort t 
the other, The Wrong Sort. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. By HarRt Hieover. 
With 2 Plates, one representing Going lihe 
Worhmen ; the other. Going like Muffi, 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Harrt Hib- 
ovBR. With 2 Plates, one representing A 
pretty good sort for mott purpotet t the 
other, Hayther a Bad tort for any purpose. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. hal£.boand. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket 

and the Stud; or, Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Harrt 
HiBOVBR- Second Edition ; with Portrait 
, of the Author on his favourite Horse 
Harlequin. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. li ' ' 



Harry Hieover. — Stable Talk 

' and Table Tallt ; or Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen. By Harrt Hibotxb. New 
Edition, 2 vols. »vo. with Portrait, 24s. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities! con- 
taining Rolls of the Official Personages of 
the British Empire. Civile Ecclesiaadcml, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Mnnicipftl, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
lime: compiled chiefly from the Records of 
the Public Offices. Together with the So- 
vereigns of Europe, from the Foundation of 
their respective States; the Peerage and 
Ity of Great Britain; and 



NobUitj 

other Usts. Being a New Edition, loa- 

( roved and continued, of Beatson's Political 
ndex, By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
The nietionary of Datet, and other Works. 
8vo. price 25s. haU-bonnd. 

Haydon.— The Life of Benjamin 

Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals. Edited 
and compiled by Tom Tavlor, H.A., of 
the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in University College, London. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions and an Index. 
S vols, post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 



Sir John Her schel.— Outlines 

of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Hb&s- 
CHBL, Bart. etc. New Edition; with Plates 
and Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 18«. 

Hill.-Travels in Siberia and 

Russia. By S. 8. Hill, Esq. 2 roll, post 
8vo. with Map. 



I£nts on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society: With a Glance at Bad 
Habits. By Ayoiyoi, ** Manners make 
the Man." NewEdition, revised (with Ad- 
ditions) by a Lady of Raolc. Fcp. 8vo. price 
Half-a^Crown. 

Hole.— Prize Essay on the His- 
tory and Management of Literary, Sden. 
tific, and Mechanics* Institutions, nnd 
especiallv how far they may be developed 
and comliined so as to promote the Moral 
Well-being and Industry of the Country. 
By Jambs Holb, Hon. Secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes. 
8vo. price &». 



Lord Holland's Memoirs. -- 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during My 
Time. Bv Hbnrt Richard Lord Hol- 
land. Edited by his Son, HxNar Ed- 
ward Lord Holland. Vols. I. and U. 
post 8vo. price 9$- 6d. each. 



Lord Holland's Eoreign Remi- 
niscences. Edited by his Son, Hbnrt £j>- 

' WARD Lord Holland. Second Edition ; 
with Facsimile. PostSvo. price 10«. M. 
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Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

PhvainlofTj. By Sir Henry Hoixand, Bart., 
F. R.S., Phyaician-Extraordinary to the 
Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to Hia 
Royal Highnesi Prince Albert. Founded 
chiefly on Chapters contained in Medical 
Notet and Refieetions, by the same Author. 
Fcp. 8to. price 10«. 64f. 

Hook. — The Last Days of Our 

Lord's Ministry : A Course of Lectures on 
the principal Events of Passion Week. By 
Wambb Fabquhar Hook, D.D., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. 8to. price 6i. 

Hooker and Amott.— The Bri- 
tish Flora ; Comprising the Phienoffamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The 
Sixth Edition, with Additions and Correc 
tions, and numerous Figures, illustrative 
of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 
By Sir W. J. Hookbr, F.R.A. and L.S. etc., 
and G. A. Waxker Arnott. LL.D., F.L.S. 
12mo. with 1*^ Plates, price 14«., with the 
Plates coloured, price 21«. 

Hooker.— Eew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens 
of Kew. By Sir W11.1.1AM Jackson Hooker. 
K.H., D.C.L., FV.A. and L.S., etc. etc. 
Director. New Edition « with numerous 
Wood Engravings. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Home.— An Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures . By Thomas Hartweli. Horn e, 
B.D. of St, John's College, Cambridge. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected : with numerous Maps, 
and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts, 5 
vols. 8vo. price 63s. 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible. By 
Thomas Hartweil Hornb, B.D. of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Beingau Ana- 
lysis of bis Introduction to the Critical 
Studg and Knowledge of the Holp Scrip- 
ture$. Nfcw Kdition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with Maps and other Engravings. 
l2mo. price 99. 

Howitt.-(A. M.) An Art Stu- 

dent in Munich, By Anna IIart Huwitt, 
2 vols, post 8vo. price l4i. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four lUnstrations, 
enirraved by John Ahsolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Haby Howitt. Square 
16mo. price 5«. 

William Howitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Book. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits 
of Children in tb« Country. New Edition; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 



Howitt.— The Rural Life of En- 
gland. By W1U.1AM Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and WiUiama; uniform with rUitt 
to Hemarhable Ptaeet. Medium 8vo. 21j. 

Howitt.- Visits to B«markable 

Places; Old Halls, Battle-Field a, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By Wuliam 
Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium 8vo. 21«. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21«. 

Hudson.— Plain Directions for 

Mhkiii^' Willi Ir I'OofaniiltrwitlnJieL^w: 
wictin clmt Evip (>iU34] rj of tbt; I,jiw rcinting 
toili^r Dl»tribulkr.iti af !l',;r»r)tiii] Kptat« in 
thccgiBir iif Iikt(?»l4c<y, i*ro Form* of rt'Mls, 
anrJ iHUkih Uftuful liifflrj!nitU>tLr B^J,C. 
Hi-Ti'i?!, F-i'i.* la's uf iJ«e Lf|tay '^«ty 
O^Im ", !4fla[i^u. Nt!« ajdd citlAru^H Edition ; 
in( luLjinjt LIlg ptDTliEcLtJii ijf tbre IV Ells Act 
Ani>'udiii?iii A|,'L al ]iihif (lutrodAied by 
La rtl ^ t. LcuELfLids j, fL-p.^f^j. "itt^-^ 

Hudson.— The Executor's Guide. 

By J. C. HcDSON, Esq., New and enlarged 
Edition: with the Addition of Directions 
for paying Succession Duties on Real Pro- 
pertv under Wills and Intestacies, and a 
Table for finding the Values of Annuities 
and the Amount of Letracy and Succession 
Duty thereon. Fcp. 8vo. price 6t. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. l6mo. price 
6«. : or in 2 vols. 3<. 6d. each doth ; 2s. M. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
Sabine. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; 3<. 6d. each cloth : or 
in post Svo. 12f. 6d. each cloth. Vol. III. 

fost Svo. 12«. 6d. each cloth.: or in 16mo. 
art I. 2f. 6d. sewed, 3«. 6d, cloth j and 
Part 11. 3i. sewed, 4f . cloth. 

Humphreys. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Shaklpeare : A Classified Se- 
lection of Similes, Definitions, Descrip* 
tions, and other remarkable Passatres in 
Shakspeare's Plays and Poems. With an 
elaboratfely illuminated border in the cha- 
racteristic style of the Elizabethan Period, 
massive carved covers, and other Embel- 
. lishments, designed and executed by H. N. 
HuMPHRETS. Square, post Svo. price 21f. 

The Report of the Committee 

appointed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to inquire into the Subject of Indus- 
trial InsUuction. With the Evidences. 8to. 
price b». 
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mew W0SK8 and new editions 



Jamesoiik— A OommoBplace Book 

of Thovvhta, Iffemorie*, ami Fancies, Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Part I. Ethict and 
Character I Part II. Literature and Art. Bj 
Mrs. Jambsok. With Ktchings and Wood 
Ensravinirs. tiqnare crown Svn. 

[Jutlrtmdjf. 

Mrs. Jameson's Lefeods of fhe 

SaInU and Martrrt. Forminir the First 
Scries of Sacred and Legendary Art» 
Second Rdition i with nnmeroas Wbod- 
CBU,aBd I A Etchiaiis by the Author. Square 
crowB 8to. price S8«. 

Mrs. Juneson's Legends of the 

Monastie Order, as represented in the 
Fine Arte. Farmlnr the Second Serioe of 
Satredamd Legendary Art» Second Rdi- 
tion, corrected and eularfed ; with 1 1 Etcb> 
inirs l»7 the Antbor, and 86 Woodevts. 
Sqvare eiown 8vo. pxlco S80< 



Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forminsr the lltird Series of Sacred and 
Legendarp Art. With 65 Urawingrs bjr the 
Author, and 163 Wood EugraTlngs. Square 
crown 8n>. price 28*. 



Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

the Edinbnrirh Review. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, with a Portrait 
engraved by HcNar Kobinson, and a Vig- 
nette View of Crdgcroolt, engraved by 
J. f^oosen. Square crown 8vo. Sis. cloth; 



%• Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in S 
ols. 8vo. price 42f . 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works I with Life, by Bishop Hbbbr. Re. 
vised and corrected by the Rev. Cbarz.B8 
PaoK £dbn, Fellow of Oriel CoUeire, Ox- 
ford. In Ten Volumes. Vols.II. toX. 8vo. 
Elee Half »-Guineaeaeh. Vol. I. comprising 
shop Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor, ex- 
tended by the Editor, is nearlg read/. 



Johnston.— A New Dictionary of 

Geonapby, Descriptive. Phvsicai, Statis- 
tieal, and Historical t Forming a complete 
General (iaietteer of the World. By Albz- 

ANDBK KbITH JoHNSTOJf . F. R S. E , 

F.R.G S F.G.S. ( Geiigiapber at EdinhnrKh 
laOrHtnary to Her MnjeKtv. In One Volume 
of 1,4-10 paires, comprising nearly 60,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. price dUt. cloth i 
or haif-bouad inruaai»,4i<. 

Kembk.— The Saxons in Eng- 
land t A History of the Kngllsh Common- 
wealth till the period nftbe Norman Con- 
aiest. By JoBM Mncwmj. Kbicblb. 
.A., F.C.P.S., etc. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2m. 



Kirby.' 



Kippb's CoUeetion of Hymns 

and Psalms for Pnblie and Private Wurahip. 
New Edition: inclBdin« a New Sapple- 
ment by the Rev. Edmvkd Kbki,. M.A. 
l8mo. price 4». cloth , or 4t. M. roan.- 
The SuppLBMBHT, separately, ^ce Eight- 
pence. 

— jr.—Thc Life of the Eev. 

William Kirbt, MA., F.R.S. , F.L.8.. etc. 
Rector of Barham. Author of one of the 
BridgewaterT^«atises, and Joint- Author of 
the /MrretftterfoB to Ent^molarf. By the 
Rev. Job jr Fbbbmav, M.A., Rector of 
Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 
With Portrait, Vignette, aod FacslmUe. 
8vo. price lis. 

Kirby & Spence's Introduction 

to Entomnlt^y } or, ElemenU of the Na- 
tural History of Insects: comprising is 
account of noxious and useful InsecU, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stntagemi, 
Hidiitatinus, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, ete. New RditioB, 
3 vols. 8vo. with FUtes, price Sl«. 6dL 

Laing's (S.) Observations on tbe 

Sorinl and Political SUte of Denmark tnd 
the Durhies ofSleswickand Holsteinln l»l: 
Bring the Third SerieKf Mota o/ a Tra- 
veller. 8vo. price 13s. 

Laing's (S.) Observations on the 

Socinl and Political Sute of the Knopean 
People in 1848 and 1849 1 Beinir the Se- 
cond Series of Notet ^fa Traveller. 8»o. 
price 14«. 

L. E. L.-The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Rlizabeth Landon ; compriiinc 
the rmttrovhalrice^ the lemetian Br-ee- 
let^ the Gulden liolet, the TroHtudtmr, 
and Poetical Remai us. New Edition; with 
3 Viflmettes by Richard Doyle. 3 vols. ISao. 
10*. cloth} morocco, 21«. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

".'f';...*^'^*"*"' **" »n'»J«cts connected 
with Cliniral Medicine: Dlseaaea of the 
Heart. By P. St. Latham. M.D., PhvKiriM 
F.xtraordtnary to the Queen. New Editioa. 
3 vols. 12mo. price I8«. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Ka- 

tnral HUio*.vi or First Principles ofZoo- 
ioi;y t corovrisiiigthe Priitciplfii of CIsmI- 
ficHtion,, interspersed with amnslufr *"' 
instructiTe Accounts of the most remark- 
able Atiimals. New Eoltion. enlarged; 
with v< .nerous addltioaal VVoodcau. r't 
8vo. price 7«. M. 



cp. 



Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Letters te 
iff Uiikm»i§n Friend; etc. Fcp. 8to. 
price C«. 
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LARDNER'S CABmET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Of Hlstorr« Bioffrapliy, Utemtnre, the Arts and Sciences, Nstural Hlstorj, u 
factures : A Series of Original Works bj 



SIR JOHN HRRSCHRL, 
SIR JAMES MAOKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTH BY, 
SIR DAVID BRKWi>TBR. 
THOMAS KBIGHrLEY, 
JOHN FOBtifKR, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL. 
THE REV G. R. GLEIO, 
J. <i. L. DE SIKMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., 6.S. 



AlTD OTHSB EmIITSNT WrITBRS. 

Comptote in 133 rols. fcp. 9ro, with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Galness. 
The Works atparatelf ^lu Sets or Series, price Three Shillings snd Sixpence each Volume. 



A LUt 0/ the Works eomp»9fng the CABINET CYCLOPADIAt- 



Bell*s Historr of RaRsia . 3 toIb. 10s. id. 

Bell's Liven of British Poets,3 vols. 7«. 

Brewftter's Optics, . . 1 Toi. S«. 6d. 

Coolej's Maritime and In- 
laiiQ Disrovery . 3 vols. 10s. M. 

Crowe's Histnnr nf France, 3 toIb. 10*. M. 

De Morgan on ProbabilitieB, I rol. 3«. 6d. 

De Siitinondi's HiHtory of 
the Italian Repahiics . 1 toI. 8f . 6d. 

De Sismnndrs Kail of the 

Roman Kmpire . 9 vols. 7«. 

DonoTsn's Chemistry . 1 toI. 8f. M. 

Donoran's Domestic Eco- 
nomy .... StoIs. 7s. 

Dunham's Spain and Por> 
tiiMal .... 5to1s. 17<.6'. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor. 
way .... StoIs. lOi.M. 

Dnnham's History of Po- 
Und . . . . iTol. 8«.6if. 

Dunham'siGermanio Em- 
pire .... 8 Tols. 10s. 6(f. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Affes . . 4 toIs. 14«. 

Dunham's British Drama. 
tlRts .... StoIs. 7b. 

Dunham's Ures of Early 
Writers of Great Briuin, 1 toL ■ St. td, 

Fergus's History of the 
Unit4>d SuteR . . S rols. 7«> 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Aiitiauities . . 3to1s. 7s, 

Forster's Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Com- 
mou wealth . . . StoIs. 17s. 6tf. 

Gleiir's Lives of BritiBb 
Military Commanders 8 Tols. 10*. id. 

Gnttan's History of the 
Netherlands ... 1 Tol. 

Henslow's Botany . . 1 vol. 

Hersi-hel's Antronnmy . ItoI. 

HerBchel's DiBconrse on 
Natural Philosophy . 1 vol. 

History of Rome . 3 vols, 

HlMory of Switzerland . 1 Tol. 

Holland's Uannfactures in 
Metal 8Tols.10iL.6if. 

Jjimrs's Utcs of Foreign 
Statesmen . . . StoIs. 17s. 64. 

Kater and Lardner's Me- 
chanics . . .1 Tol. 3s. 64f. 

Keightley's Ontlinei of 

lilklory . . . iTol. 8«.64f. 

tjArdner's Arithmetic . 1 vol. St. 6rf. 

Lardner's Geomeciy . I vol. 9a. id. 



3a. id. 
3a. id. 

ta.id. 

Ba.id. 

7». 

Sf.6tf. 



84. Lardner on Heat . . 1 vol. 

86. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pneiimatica . . . ItoI. 

38. Lardner Mild Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Maifni'tism* 3 toIs. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Cnurtenay'B Lives of Bri- 
tish Statesmen . 7 toIs. 

38. Mavkintukh, Wallace, and 

Beil's HiBtory of Eng- 
land .... IOtoIs. 
89. Montvomerr and Shelley's 
Eminent Italian, Spanish, 
and PortugueBeAuthors.S Tols. 

40. Moore's Hiatory nf I reland, 4to1s, 

41. Nirolas's Chronology of 

History . . .1 toI. 

48. Phillips' Treatise on Geo- 
logy .... 3to1s. 

48. Powell's HiBtory of Natural 

Philosophy . . . 1 Tol, 

44. Porter's TreallBe on the 

Manufacture of Silk . 1 toI. 

45. Porter's Manufacture of 

Porcelain and Glass . 1 toI. 

46. RoRcoe's Hritlsh Lawyers, 1 vol. 

47. Scott's History of Scot- 

land .... StoIs. 

48. Shelley's LiTes of Eminent 

French Authors . . 3to1s. 

49. Shuckard and Swainson's 

Insects .... 1 Tol. 

50. Southev's Lives of British 

Admirals . Siols. 

61. Stebhiiig'B Churrh History, 3to1b. 

63. Stebbing's History of the 

Rpformatiou . . 3 TOls. 
53. Swainson's DUconrse on 

Natural History . . 1 vol. 

64. Swainson's Natural His- 

torv and Classlftcatiun of 
Animals . . . 1 vol. 
66. Swainson's Habits and In- 

Btinrts of Animals . I vol. 

66. Swainson's Birds . . StoIs. 

67. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc StoIs. 

68. Swainson's Qnadmpeds . I toI. 

69. Swainson's Shells and 

Shpll fish . . . iTol. 

60. Swainson's Animalsin Me- 

nageries . . ItoI. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bioirraphy of Zoologiitts 1 toI. 
63. TblrlwaU^s History of 

Gteecft .... StoIs. 



8«.64f. 
3a. id. 

It. 

24a. id. 



lOa.id. 
,14s. 

8«. id.. 

7b. 

3a. id. 

3a. id. 

3a. id. 
3$. id. 

7: 

7a. 

3a. id. 

17*. 6if. 
7». 

7«. 

8«.64f. 



8«.6if. 
7a. 

7a. 
3a.id. 

3a. id. 

3a. id. 

8s. 64. 

S8«. 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Letters to my Unknown rriends 

By a Lady, Author of Lettert on Happi- 
neu. ronrth and eheaper Edition. >cp. 
8to. price 6f. 

Lindley.— The Theory of Horti- 

cnltnre ; Or, an Attempt to explain the 

frincipal Operations of Gardenlnic upon 
hT«ioloirical Principlea. Bt John Lindlbt, 
Ph.D. F.R.8. New Edition, revised and 
improved I witli Wood Ruio^vingi. 8vo. 
[/n thepreu. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botauf. New Edition , wit h C or rec tion ■ 
and copioua Additions. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Six Plates and nnmerons Woodcnts, 24$. 

Linwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

sis, sive, Florileginm e luslbus poeticis di- 
Tersorum Oxoniensium Grcecis et Latinis 
decerptnm. Cnrante Oolislmo Linwood, 
M.A. ^diaChristi Alummo. 8vo. price 14«. 

Dr. Little on Deformities.— On 

the Nature and Treatment of Deformities 
of the Human Frame. Bf W. J.Littuc, 
M.D., Physician to the London Hospital, 
Founder of the Rojal Ortbopadic Hospital, 
etc. With 160 Woudcuts and Diag^rams. 
8to. price 16«. 

Litton.— The Church of Christ, 

in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
tesUnts. By the Rev. Edward Artbcr 
LiTroN,M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo . price 16i. 

Lorimer's (C.)Letters toa Young 

Master Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his CalUng. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 
price («. id. 

Loudon's Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and Farmers) in Arith- 
metic, Book-keepirig, Oeometry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trifconometrv, Mechanics. 



Land-Surveyinr, Levelling, Planning' and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and I so- 
metrical Protection and Perspectirei With 



Examples shewing their applications to 
Horticultural and Agricultural Purposes ; 
a Memoir, Portrait, and Woodcuts. 8to. 
price 7«. 6d, 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening t comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, find Landscape Gardening : Includ- 



ing all the latest improvements, a General 
Hlstonr of Gardening in all Countries ; a 
Statistical View of its Present Sute ; and 



Suifgestlons for its Future Progress in the 
. British Isles. With many hundred Wood- 
cuts. New Edition, corrected and improved 
by Mrs. LovDoir. 8vo. price Mis. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs; or the Arboretum et Frmttee- 
tum Britannieum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees and Shmha of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically 
and Popularly Described : with their Pro- 
pagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; 
and with Kngrarings of nearly all the Spe- 
cies. Adapted for the vme of Nurserymen, 
Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 3,00U 
Woodcuts , Svo. price Ms. 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture : comprising the Theorr and Prac- 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Leaded 
"* ' , and of the Cultivation and Eco- 



nomy of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture ; Including all the 
latest improvements, a general History of 
Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical 
View of its present State, and Suggestions 
for its future progress in the Briuah Isles. 
New Edition} with 1,100 Woodcnta. Svo. 
price fiOf . 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or have been iutrodnced into. 
Great I5ritain, giving their J^Tatnral History, 
accompanied by such descriptions, en- 
graved Figures, and elementary detaUa. as 
may enable a beginner, who is a mere Ea- 
irlish reader, to aiscover the name of every 
Plant which he may find in flower, and ac- 
quire all the information respecting it which 
is useful and interesting. New Edition, 
corrected throughout and brought down to 
the year 1854, by Mrs. Lovdom and Gbobob 
Don, Esq., F.L.S., etc. Svo. 

[In the Spring, 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture : containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, 'including Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings; Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings-ap, 
Fixture^, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery : 
Each Design accompanied by Analytical 
and Critical Remarks. New Edition, 
edited by Mrs. Loudun ; with more than 
3,000 WoodcuU. Svo. price 63«. 



Loudon's Hortus Britannicns) 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out: With a Supplement, ineludinv ail 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loo- 
oov i assisted by W. H. Baxtul and 
David Woostbr. 8vo.price31«. M.— The 
SupPLBMENT separately, price 14«. 
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Mrs. Loudon^s Amateur Crar- 

deoer*R Caleudnr: Being a Monthly Gaide 
u to what ihonld be aroided aawell aa 
what ihoald be done in a Garden in each 
Month : with plain Rules how to do what ii 
requisite; Directions for LayingfO^t and 
Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, 
Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies ; and a 
ahort account, in each Month, of the Qua- 
drupeds, Birds, and Insects, then most 
Injurious to Gardens. l6mo. with Wood- 
cuts, price 7«*6<(> 



Mrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

Companion ; or. How to Knjov a CoantrT 
Jjife Rationally. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood KogxaTings. Fcp. 8to. 
price St. 



Low.— A Treatise, on the Bo- 

mesticaUd Animals of the British Islands : 
cnmprehendinr the Natural and Keono- 
mical HUtory of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. With Wood EngraTings. Sro. 
price ib$. 



Low. — Elements of Practical 

Agriculture] comprehending the CultiTa- 
tion of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. By D.Low. Esq.. F.R.S.E. New 
Edition! with 2U0 Woodcuts, Svo. price 21«. 



Macaulay. —Speeches of the 

Right Hon. T.B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by HxMscLF. 8to. price 12*. 



Macaulay.-The History ofEng- 

land from the Acression of James II. By 
Thomas Babinoton Macavlat, New 
Edition. Vols. 1. and II. 8ro. price 32«. 



Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 

Historical Btuiyt contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Reriew. Four Editions, as follows :— 

l.LiBBART KmnoN (the Seventh), in 
3 vols. Ufa. price 3l5«, , 

3. Complete in Onb Volumb. with Port- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8to. 
price 21«. cloth ) or «)«• calf. 

3. Amotbbr Bditiow, in 3 toU. fep. 8vo. 

price 31«. 

4. Pboplb's £oiTioif,in course of publi- 

cation, crown Sto. in Weekly Num- 
bers at litf. and in 7 Monthly Parti, 
price One Shilling each. 



Macaulay. — Lajrs of Ancient 

Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. By 
Thomas Babihotoh MAeAvx.Ar. New 
Edition. 16mo. price 4«. 6d. elothi or 
10«. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Mr. Macaulay 's Lays of Ancient 

Rome. With nomerous Illustrations, Ori- 
ginal and from the Antique, drawn on 
Wood by George Scarf, Jun., and engraTod 
by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 
4to. price 31«. boards; or A2$. bound 
morocco. 



Tn- 



Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio) 

or the Yonth of Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
donald. Fcp. 8to. price 6*. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to the 
final Establishment of the Reformation. 
Being that portion of the HMorp of Eng- 
land pabiished in Dr. Lardner's Cabinet 
Cgclopadiot Vhich was contributed by Sir 
Jambs Mackintosh. Library Edition, re- 
rised by the Author's Son. 2 Tols. Sto. 
price 2lf . 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miscellaneous Works : Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew. 
A New Edition, complete in One Volume t 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8ro. price 21«. cloth ; or 'JOt. bound in calf. 

M'CuUoch. — A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. 
M'CcLLOOH. Esq. New Edition (1864), 
adapted to the Present Time i and embrac- 
i'ng a large mass of new and important In* 
formation in regard to the Trade, Commer- 
cial Law, and Navigation of this and other 
Countries. Sto. price 60«. cloth ; half-russia, 
with flexible back, &6i. 

M'Culloch.— A Dictionary, 

Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries. Places, and Prin- 
cipal Natural Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'CuLLocB, Esq. Illustrated with 
Six large Maps. New Edition, with a Sujpple ■ 
ment, comprising the Population of 6reat 
Britain from the Census of 1851. 3 Tols. 
8to. price 6S«. 

M'Culloch. — An Account, De- 
scriptive and Statistical of the British 
Empire i Exhibiting its Extent, Physical 
Capacities, Population. Industry, and Civil 
aiidRcUglous Institutions. By J.R.M'CuL- 
X.OCH, Esq. New Edition, corrected, en- 
larged, and greatly Improved. S vols. 8v«. 
price 43f . ,/, 
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NEW W0BK8 AMD KEW EDITIONS 



MBitland.— The Chnroh in the 

CatMnmhtt A Oeicription of the Primi- 
tive Clivdi of Rome, illostimted bj iti 
Sepvlelinil Remains. Hj tbe RfT. CBA.jiutt 
Maztlano. New Kditkm, vithauiy Wood- 
CttU. 6ro. price 14t. 

lIn.iEarcet'8 Conversations on 

Cbcmiiitry, In wiiirh the Klementi of that 
Science are familiarlj l£zpiaiue<1 and ilius- 
trated bj Bipcrl'nenta. New Rdition, en- 
larged and improved. S vols. ftp. 8vo. 
price I4«. 

ISrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Pbiloaophf, in which the Kiements 
of that Keleiice are faniliarlf explained. 
New Rdltiun, enlarged and corrected ; with 
33 Platei. Fcp. 8vo. price lOf. 6d. 

Mrs. Xaioet^s Conversations on 

Political Brunomy. in which the Elements 
of that Science are familiarlr explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8ro: price fa. M. 

Mrs. Marcet*8 Conversations on 

Vegetable Pbrrioiogy; comprehending the 
Elements of doUut, with their Application 
to Agricnlture. New KdltioB} with Four 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 

Krs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Land and Water. New Kdition, revised 
and corrected ; with at'ofonred Hup, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. 
Fcp. 8vo. price i$. id. 

Naitineaii.— Ghnrcli mstoryin 

Kngiaiid: Being a Sketch of the HlHtorvol 
the Church oi England from the Ewrlipst 
Times to the Period of the Reformation. 
B7 the Rev. Arthuk IfARTTNaAO. M.A., 
late Fellww of IViuit/ College, Cambridge. 
]Smo. price Sa. 

Kannder's Biographical Trea- 
sury 1 conslsdngof Mem«Hrs,8l(etehes,and 
brief Notices of above |-2,UUU Kuiiueut Per- 
suuB of all Aves and Nations, from the 
Earliest Period of History; forming a nrw 
and complete Dictionary of Universal Bio 
graphy. The Eichth Edition, revised 
thronghout, and brought down to the done 
of the year 1863 Fcp. Nvn. lOs. olotht 
bound in roan. Ui.| calf lettered, lia.6d, 

Maunder's Historical Treasury) 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nstion that exists < their Rise. 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Mannerb, and 
Cnatoms. etr., etc New Kdition i revised 
thronghiwt, and brought down to the Pre- 
s«-nt Time. Fcp. 8to. 10«. deth{ roan, 
13«.|calf,lS«.M. 



Kaunder's Scientific* and Lite- 
rary Trrasuryt A New and Popular Ku- 
cyclopmdia of Science and the belles - 
Lettres i including all Branrhes o( Science, 
■nd every subject eomtected with Lii«ra- 
tare and Art. New Edition. Frp. 8vo 
price to*, cloth t bound in nub, U$. i ad/ 
lettered, 12$. M. 



Maiinder^s Treasury of Natural 

History j Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature t In which the Zoolo«lcal 
Characteristics that diittinniish the diflrvcat 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combiaed 
with a variety of interesting Inforasation 
Illustrative of the Habiu, Instlnits, aad 
General Economy of the Animal Kingrittm. 
With 000 Woodcuts. New Edition. Kcp. 
8vo. price lOf . cloth i roan, ISi.t calf, 1S«. M. 



Kannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference. Cmapris- 
ing an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
an Unlveniaaatetteer, a Cla*slral Dictioa- 
ary, a ChronolO|r7, a Law Dlctiimary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous uaeftal 
iSibles, etc. The Twentieth Edition care- 
fully revised and corrected througbout : 
With some Additions. Fcp fivo. prire lOe. 
cloth t bound in roaa, 12i. ; calf, Ub. W. 



Mterivale. — A History of the 

Rnmans nnder the Empire. By the Rav. 
CmARLBs MuBXTAU, B D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. VoU. 1. 
and II. Svo. price S8«.| and Vol. III. eon 
pletlng the Hlstorr to the EsUbliahowat of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14t. 



Merivale— The Pall of the Ro- 
man Republic t A Short History of the laat 
Century of the Commonwealth. Bv the Rev. 
CRABLBsMniiTAUi, BD., late FeUour of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. ISaao. 
price 7». M. 



Merivale.— Memoirs of Cicero: 

A Translation of Cbt^ro in Ut Lttttrt* by 
Bernard Rudolph Abeken. Edited br tbc 
Rev. Charuis HBRiTAi.a, BJ>. 



br ) 



Milner's History of the Church 

of Christ With Additions by the laU Rer. 
Isaac MiLNaa, D.D., FR.S. A New 
Edition, revued, with addMonal Notea 
by the Rev. T. Ukakthaxc, B.D. 4 vola. 
Svo. price 8U. 



Montgomery.-Mginal Hymns 

for Public, Social, ana IVivate Devotiom. 
By Jambs MoMsaoicBBT. ISoso. ft«. 9d. 
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James Hontgomery^s Foetteal 

Works: Collective Edition: wMi the 
Aathor*^t AatobioifraphicftI Prefuet. A 
New Edition, complete In One Volane; 
with JPoitralt tnd V^piette. Sqvure crown 
8to. price 10a. M. elotk i moroveo, tit.— 
Or in 4 vols. fcp. 8to. with Portndt, and 
Seven other Plates * price SOi. cloth; 
morocco, JMf. 

Moore.— Han and his HotlTes. 

ByOaoRoa Mookb.H.D., Member of the 
Royal Colleve of Physiciana. Third and 
cheaper BditiOH. Fcp. 8vo. price Cs. 

Moore.-The Power of the Soul 

orer the Body, considered In relation to 
Health and Morals. By QaORoa Moorb. 
M.U., Member of the Royal Cohere of 
Physicians, etc. Fifth and cheaper Edition. 
Fef.Sfo.fAetSt, 

Moore.— Th6 Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborgb HooRBf 
M.D., Member of the Royal Colieee of 
Physicians. Thttd and cheaper Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relations to the 
Blood. By Gborob Hoorb* M.D. Post 
8to. 7«. W. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
br the Rirht Hon. Lord John RvasBZO., 
M.P. With Portraits and Vifptette IU«str«- 
tions. Vols. I. to IV. post 8to. price lOf. 6d. 
each. 

The riffch and Sixth Volumes 

of MOORB*S MKMOIRS, JOURNAL, and 
CORRKt«PONDENCE. wHh Portraits of 
Lord John Rnssell and Mr. Corry, and 
Vlg^iiettes, by T. Creswiek, R.A., of Moore's 
Residenie at Paris and at Slnperton. Vols. 
V. and VI. postSro. price 2I<. 



Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Containing the Author's recent Introdue- 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Voinme; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cottaire. Medium 8ro. price Sis. cloth; 
morocco 43s. 

*,* Also a New and Cheaper Issue of 
the First collected Edition of the abore, in 
10 vols. ftp. 8to. with Portrait, and 19 
Plates, price 35«. 



Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moorb, Author 
of Lmtta Ao«**, etc. First collected Bdltion, 
with Vignette \n R. Doyle. Kmo. price 
it. cloth ; 13«. W. bouBd in morocco. 



Moore's IzlBh Melodies. Nev 

Edltlon.with the AutoUogrupkical Preface 
from the Collective Bdlttain of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical WoAs, and a Vignette Title by 
D. MacUse, R.A. Mao. price 6s. doth ; 
]2f. W. bound la morocco. 



Moore's Irish Melodies. lUns- 

trated by D. Macliae, R.A. New and 
cheaper Bdltion i with Ml Designs, and 
the whole ef the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Saper royal Sro. 
price 81«. 6d. boards i bound in morocco, 
^2. 18s. 6d. 

The OrigiBal Edition of the 

above, in Imperial 8ro. price (9«. boards; 
morocco, £4. 14$. M.; proofs, jB6. 6«. 
boards,— maf ttitl he had. 



Moore's Lalla Tiodkh : An Ori- 
ental Romwice. New Edition; with the 
AntobiogTaphlcal Preface from the Col- 
lective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works. and a Vignette TlUe by D. MacUse, 
R.A. l6mo. price 5«. cloth ; 12«. 6d. bound 
In morocco. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Desljrns by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stcphanoff, engraved under 
fhe superintendcBce of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 
price Its. cloth I morocco, :i8f . 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8vo. price One Guinea, $tUl remain. 



Morton.— A Manual ofPharmacy 

for the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their Classification; and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institution. By W. J. T. 
Morton, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in the College. Fifth 
Edition (1854) . Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. 



Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 

cipies of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. MosBi.Br, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy In King's College, London. 8vo. 
price 24s. 



Mure.— A CWtical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. Bv Wziuam Murb, M.P. of 
Caldwell. 8 vols. 8vo. price 881. 

Vol. IV. comprising His- 
torical Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 
Svo. with Map, price 15«. 
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HEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Mnrray'f Eneyelopndia of Cko- 

fraphy I ConprialBca complete DeterlpdoB 
of the Kvthi rxhibltlnrits Relation tot be 
Heavenly Bodiee, iU Physical Biractnre. 
the Natural Histoiy of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Inttitu- 
tiona, and Civil and Bocial State of All 
Nations. Second Edition i with 8S Mapa, 
and upwards of 1,000 other WoodcuU. 
8vo. price 90$, 

Neale. ~ ^ Biien from fhe 

Ranht i" Or, Conduct wenuM Caste. By 
the Rev. Rusiifn Nbau, M.Am Rector of 
Kirton, BulTolk. Fcap. 8to. price Ct. 

Neale.-The Biehes thftt bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. KRsKiiia Mbaia, 
M.A., Rector of Kirton, Snffwlk. Fep.Bro. 
price 6*. 

Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rev.EKssxNB 
Nb4iji, M.A., Rector of Kirton, buffulk. 
Fcp. 8vo. with WoodcnU. price 7$, 

Neale.— The Closing Scenes or 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskinb Nbaui, M.A., Rector of 
Kirton , Suffolk. New Editions of the First 
and Second Series. S vols. fcp. 8vo. price 
12«.; or separately, 6«.each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John Hbnkt 
Nb-wma-v, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Keri. Second Edition. 8to. price 12«. 

Lieutenant Osbom's Arctic 

Journal. Strar Leaves from an Arctic 
Journal > or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franitiin's 
Expedition. Bv Lieut. t<HBKAKJ> Osbobn, 
R.N., Commanding H.M. ». V. Ptoneer. 
With Map and Four colonred Plates. Post 
8vo. price 13«. 

Owen Jones.— riowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Staniaa. 
Br Hart Amnb Bacon. With beautiful 
Illustrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
bv Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. price 81«. W. 
elegantly bound In calf. 

Owen.— Lectures on the Com- 

Krative Anatomy and Phvtiology of the 
vertebrate Animals, deliverea at the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1818. By 
Richard Owbn, F.R.S. Hunterian Pro> 
fessor to the College. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8vo. with Wood Kngravingt. 

[7« tkeprm. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals, delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1844 and 
1848. With namerous Woodcnu. Vol. I. 
8vo. price 14t. 



The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. TVanalated from the French, with 
Memoir, IntroducUons to the ▼arloua 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gborob Pbarcb, Esq. S vols, poat 8ro. 
with Fortran. 3te.64f. 

Vol. 1. Pascal's Provincial 

Letters I with M. VUlemain's Essay on 
Pascal prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post 
8to. Portrait, 8s. 64. 

Vol. i. Pascal's Thoughts 

on Religion and Evidences of Christianity, 
with Additiona from original MSS.t from 
M. Faagto«*a Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 9d. 

VoL 8. Pascal's Miscella- 

neons Writings, Correspondence, Dc^cbed 
T1iouthts,«t?. from M. Faogkre's BditloH. 
Poat8vo.8s.64. 

CaptainPeel's Travels in NuUa. 

—A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain W. Pbbl, R.N. Post 8vo. with a 
Route Map, price is. 

Pereira's Treatise on Pood and 

Diet. With Observations o« the Dietetical 
Regimen suited for Disordered States of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dleurles of some of the principal Me- 
tropollun and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lttnatics,Crimiuals,Chiidren,the 
Sick, etc. 8vo. 16«. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

TransUted from the German, with Notes, 
by B. Wbst. With Dlaictams and Wood- 
cuts. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 21«. 

Peterborough. — A Memoir of 

Charles Mordaunt. Karl of Peterboroasb 
and Monmouth. With Selections from his 
Corrospondenre. By the Author of HecAe- 
fafo, etc. 2 vols, post 8vo. price I8«. 

Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. 

By John Phuxxps, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geolory in the University 
of Oxford I Honorarr Member of the Im. 
perial Academy of Sciences of Moscow, etc. 
Fnarth Edition, corrected to the Present 
Time I with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price fit. 

PhUlips's Elementary Intro- 

ductiun to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
by H J . Brookx, F.R.8., F.0 S.( and W. 
H.MuxBR, M.A.. F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the University of Cambridffe. 
With numerons Wood Engravings. Pont 
8vo. price IBs. 

PhUlips.— Pigures and Descrip- 
tions of the Palmoioic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset] observed in 
the course of the Ordnance tieoloi[icaI Sur- 
vey of that District. By John Priujps, 
F.R.8. F.G.8. etc. 8to. with 60 Platan, 
price 8*. 
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Captain Portlock's Beport on 



the Geoloary of the Conntj of LondonderrTi 
and of Piirtt of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and dencribed vnder the AntCo- 



ritjr of the Master-General and Board o 
Ordnance. 8to. with 48 Plates, price 24$. 



Power'f Sketches in Hew Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Country, from Julr 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
PostSvo.lSt. 

Polman's Vade-Mecnm of riy- 

Fisbinrfvr IVout; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch ot the Art of 
Ani^ling ; with plain and copious Instruc- 
tions for the Manufacture of Artiicial Flies. 
Third Edition, with WoodcuU. Fcp. 8to. 
priee6«. 

Fycroft*8 Course of English 



Heading, adapted to ererj Taste and Ca- 
pacity } With Uterarjr Anecdotes. N 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Sto. price 5*. 



Vr. Beece*8 Medical Crnide f for 

the use of the Clergr, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners: 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
trmshing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and PaUiation of the Diseases inrident 
to the Human Frame. With the latest 
Discoireries in the different departments of 
the Henling Art, Materia Medica, etc. 
S>eTeuteeutn Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by the Author's Son, Dr. H.Ruon, 
M.R.CS.ete. 8to. price 12f. 

Bich's niostrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictiouarr and Greek Lexicon i 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repie- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Bvery-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 8,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price H$. 

Sir J. Bichardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Diseorery 
Ships under Command of Sir John Ftranklin. 
With an Appendix on the PhjrsicaiGeo- 
irnphy of North America i a Map, Plates. 
and Woodcms. 2 toU. Svo. price 31*. M, 

Bichardson (Captain).— Horse- 
manship ; or, the Art of Riding and Ma- 
uaginga Horse, adapted to the Guidance of 
Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road and in 
the i^eld : With Instructions for Breaking- 
In Colts and ITouiig Horses. By Captain 
BxcBARmoN, late of the 4th Light Dra 
goooB. With 5 Line SngraTings. Square 
crown 8to. price 14i. 



Biddle^s Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin DfctionarT, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New and 
cheaper SMtion, revised and corrected. 
8V0.3IU. 

««.«-«»«i, JTh«S'>gW»*-I^*J'» Dictionary, 7». 
separately -J TheLaaii.EngU»hDlctionary,lSs. 

Biddle^s Copious and Critical 

Latin>English Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New Edition. Post 4to. price 
Sis. 64, 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4t. 

BiTcrs'sBose- Amateur's Cruide; 

contidning ample Descriptions of ail the 
fine leading varieties of Hoses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. New Edi- 
tion, Fcp. 8vo.6«. 

Dr. E. Bobinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Tesument. 
A New Rditlon, rerised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18«. 

Boby.— Bemains, Legendary & 

Poetical, of John Roby, Author of Tradi- 
ti9n$ 9fUtien»MTe. With a Sketch of bis 
Literary Life and Character by his Widow ; 
and a Portrait. Post 8vo. price 10«. 64f . 

Bogers.— Essajrs selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew. 
By HxHBT KooXRS. 2 vols. 8vo. price 34«. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases elauified and ar* 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of ideas and assist in Uterary Composi- 
tion. New Editinu, revised and enlaced. 
Medium 8vo. price 14s. 

Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion ; with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Bus- 

seil. A New Edition, including several 
unpublished Letters, together with those 
edited by Miss Birrt. With Portraits, 



Viniettes, and Facsimile. 3 vols, post 8vo . 
price"- 



rice ISs. 



The Life of William Lord Bus- 

seU. By the Right Hon. Lord John Rus- 
sell, M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete ii^ 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin, from the origUial by Sir 
Peter Lely at Woburn Abbey. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. M. 
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KEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



St. Jotan (the Hon. T.)— Kambles 

in Search of Sport, in Gcrmanr, Fruic«, 
Italy, and Smuda. Br the Honourable 
FBRDHtAND 8r- JoHH. With Voor coloared 
Plates. Post 8to. price 9«. 64. 

St. John (H.>— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago; Its History and Present State. 
By HoKAca St. Johk, Author of The Bri- 
tuk Con^meatt in InMmt etc. 2 toU. post 
8ro. price 2U. 

St. John (J. A.)— There and 

Back Again in Search of Beanty By 
Jahbi AoaosTiiK 8r. John, Anthor of 
iH»t etc. 3 ToU. poat 8ro. pric« 21«. 

St. John (J. A.)— The Nemesis 

of Power t Cansaa and Forma of Political 
Revolutions. Br James Auoorrcs Ht. 
John, Author of There and Back agaimf 
etc. Fcp.Svo. [JuttreaHf. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Isis: An Egyptian Pil|;riniai(e. By James 
AuouiTus we. Joan. S irols. post 8to. 21s. 

The Saints oar Example. By 

the Author of Lettert to my Unknown 
Friendt, etc Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Rarliest Times to the Takinr of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146, mainly 
based upon Bishop Thirlwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Leon hard Scbmiti, 
F.R.S.B. Rector of the Hivta School of Edin- 
burgh. New Kdition. Umo. price 7«. 6A 

A Schoolmaster's DijQiculties at 

Home and Abrosd:— 1. In regard to his 
Cailinir; 2. In relation to Himself; 3. As 
concerning his Charge ; 4. About Commit* 
tfes : 5. With Pupil-Teachers ; 6. Touching 
Inspectors; J. On the Matter of Society; 
8. In Prospect of the Future { and 9. Af 
fecting Personal Relations. Fcp.8iro.4i.6if. 

Sir Edward Seaward's Narra- 

tire of bis Shipwrecit, and consequent Dis- 
coTcry of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea : With s deuil of many extraordinary 
and highly Interesting ETCiits in his Life, 
from 1733 to i749. lliird Kdition ; 2 yoU. 
pest 8ro. 31«. 

An Abbidomeitti In 16mo. price 2«. 6tf. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on Silver; with Picture Subjects, 
numerous Landscape and Illustrative Vig- 
nettes, and Illuminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed expressly for this 
woric by M. Lepelle dv Bois-Gallais. 
formerly etaployed by the French Govem- 
mcnt on the great worlc of Count Bastard. 
Square 18mo. price in ornamental board., 
One Guinea; or 81s. 6d, bound in morocco. 



Self-Benial the Freparattlon for 

Raster. By the Author of Letten €• mp 
Unknown Prienda, Letten •n BappHtne^ 
etc Fcp. 8ro. price 2a. 64. 

SewelL— Amy Herbert. By a 

\jaAf. BdUed by the Rar. Wuxxam 
Shwbia, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
Colle((e, Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price OS. 

SewelL— The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert. Rditcd 
by the Rer. W. Sbweix, B. D. 9 rota. fep. 
9fo.9a. 

SewelL— Crertrude s A Tale. By 

the Author of Amp Herbert. Bdited by 
the Rev. W Sxwbu., B.D. New Edicien. 
Fcp. 9fo. price 6t. 

Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amp Herbert. Edited by the 
Rer. W. SswBix, B.U. New Edition. 
. 8 Tola. fcp. 8f o. price ISt. 

Sewell.— Margaret Perciyal. By 

the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sbwell, B.D. New Edition. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 12«. 



Bp the aame Amtkor, 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. Svo- price 7«. 6d, 

Headings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Con6rmation : Compiled from the 
Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. 8vo. price Sa. 6d. 

Readings for Every Bay in 

Lent : Compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jbrxmt Tati.or. Fcp. 8to. is. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

orT>iniij;rn|t^^~h] TJiL'llat^ari^ of tht Britiah 

IsLiLrnU KEIi] h'arriJW h«Ait ; (^'hn|lriihtg cm- 

cisi' ijir. x4 ri|ftii.iriii of abuut Mil;f TUt,MiiMMi 
Pla< '-i, Seikli, Nntural VtaturciT tnH rto- 
Jecri* '<r ^oFe, frtuiirlad on tbe hfit At4'kto 
ritii' " : fLiL] Piirtk-utsri of tli.? Bouibdvin, 
Reifi^ii TJ'd Klcrcoriij «r. ■odT the Pi^plla. 
mriiciiFv tf ormi if t; R ] wicb Arcfrrrnrc pnder 
even- LriipFH- m I be Shrrt nf thv <]rdfL4nce 
Sui'i'v. HI tw-t ks r)]ni,|»l'i^i^El ; nni sq Jk^ 

BBDHi, t^ndtailllntf 1 [>riLi!>Tqj V\tm ftt f^ 
CMiuriMi iif ibr iPiiileit btintfdum, m isVittrt 
Ch r^'ii 1 1 Itntf r , bud an A^Rirsci af t-ertsfaa 
Rtkultk of Lb« LeLins al 18&t. S Tvla, ••«o. 
price £2. 16t. 
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The Pamily Shakspeue) in 

which nothlikg ia added to the Original 
Text; but thune Word* aod EzpreMions 
are omitted which cennot with proprietj 
be read elend. By T. Bowduik* Eaq.< 
F.R.S. New Editioo, In volumes for the 
Pocket. 6 ▼oU. fcp. 8ve. price SOa. 

••* Alao • IiiBiiABr Esxmm ; with S6 
Wood Rnffnving* from deugns hj Smirlie, 
Howard, and otEer ArOaU. 8to. price Sl«. 

Short Whist 9 Its Bdse, Pro- 
great, and LawB : With Ohaervation* to 
malte any one a Wliiat Player. ContidBlue 
alto the Lawa of Piquet, Caaaino, Eeart6, 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A • • • • • 
New Edition ; to which are added, Precepta 
forTyvos. ByMra.B**** Fcp.Svo. 8«. 

Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

Sr Catbbrims 8i»ci«air. Author of The 
uHnesa of Life (3 ▼ola. fcp. 8to. price 
10a.) New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Sinclair.— Popish Legends or 

Bible Tratha. By CATBasiNB Sihclaih. 
Dedicated to her Niecea. Fcp. 8ro. 6«. 

Sir Roger de Coverley. Prom 

The Spectator. With Notea and Illaatra- 
tiona by W. Henrt Willb; and TweWe 
fine Wood EngraTingra, by John Thompson 
from Designa by Fbsserxck Taylbr. 
Crown 8to. price 16ji. boarda; or 27«> bound 
in mororco.— Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Woodcuta, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

Smee's Elements of Eleetro- 

Metallargy. Third Edition, rerlsed, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlaived; with 
Electrotypes and nnmerona Woodcnta. 
Post 8to. price 10a. M. 

Smith's Sacred Annals.— Sacred 

Annals: Vol. III. The Gentile Nationa; 
or, The Hiatorr and Religion of the 
Eoyptiana, Asavnans, Babylonians, Medea, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, collected 
from ancient autbots and Holy Scripture, 
and including the recent discoreries in 
Egyptian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions t Forming a complete connection of 
Sacred and Profane History, and shewing 
the Fulfilment of Sacred Prophecy. By 
GaoRoB Smith, F.A.S., etc. In Two Parts, 
crown 8vo. price 12«. 

By the iome Anthott 

Sacred Annals: Vol. I. The 

Patriarchal Aare i or. Researches into the 
History and Religion of Mankind, from the 
Creation of the World to the Death of 
Isaac. Crown 8to. lOt. 

Sacred Annals : Vol. XL The 

Hebrew People ; or, The History and Re- 
li^^on of the Israelites, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Time of Christ. In Two 
Parts, crown Sto. price IS*. 



The Works of the Ber. Sydney 

Smith; including his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review. New Edition, com 
plete in One Volume; with Portndt and 
Vignette. Square csownSro. price 81«.; or 
30a. bound in calf. 

••• Also a LtBiUKT Eomow (the 
Fourth), in 3 toIs. 8ro. with Portrait, 
price 36«. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years J804, 180S, and 1808. Seooud Edition. 
Sro. price lit. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. C.C.Sootbbt, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardlelgfa. With PortraltSi and Lands- 
cape lUustiations. 6 vols, post 8vo. fi8«. 

Southey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Pnigress of Metbodiam. New 
Edition, with Notea and Addltiona, by the 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Eaq., and the 
late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. C. C. SocTBRTfM Jl. 2 Yola. 8to. with 
2 Portr^ta, price 28a. 

Southey's Commonplace Books. 

Compriaing— 1. Choice Paaaageat with Col 
lectinna for the History of Manners and 
Literature in Enjrland ; 2. Special Collec- 
tion a on various Historical and Theological 
Subjects I 8. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original 
Memoranda, Literary and MiKcellaneous. 
Edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. 
4 vols, square crown 8vo. price X3 18f. 

Bach Commonplaee Booh, complete in it- 

self,-may benad separately aa follows i— 
First Sbries-CHOICB PASSAGES, etc. 

18a. 
Secono Sxribs — SPECIAL COLLEC 

TIONS. 18«. 
Third Series -ANALYTICAL READ 

INGS. 21«. 
Fourth Sxribs - ORIGINAL MEMO. 

RANOA, etc. 21«. 

Bohert Sonthey'sCompleteFoet- 

ical Works; containingalltbe Author's last 
Introductions and Notea. Complete in One 
Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Me- 
dium 8vo. price 21a. cloth; 42a. bound in 
morocco. 

•«* Also aNew and Cheaper Issue of the 
Fir>t collected Kdltinn of the above, in 10 
vola. fcp. Svo. with Pottrait and 19 Plates, 
price 8&a. 

Select Works of the British 

Poets; from Chaucer to Lovelace, indu* 
sive. With Biographical Sketches by the 
late UoBXRT SoiTTHBT. Medium Svo. 80a. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Southey'f The Doctor etc Com- 
plete iu OneVolnme. Edited bj the Rct. 
J. W . Wartsr, B.D . With Portrait. Vlff- 
nctte« Bnst, uid coloured PUte. New Edi- 
tion. Sqiwre ctown 8to. price 2U. 

Stephen.— LectTires on the His- 

torj of Fruce ; By the B;i|rht Hon. Sir 
jAJUt Stbfhbk, K.C.B.. LL.D., Pro- 
feskor of Modem Hiatorj in the UulTeriitjr 
ofCmnbridge. Second Edition, 2yo1«.8tu. 
price 24t. 

Stephen.-E88ayf in Ecclesias- 

tieal Biography : from the Edinburgh Re 
view. By the Right Hon. Sir J&mei S*e- 
FHEM, K.C.B., LL.D. Third Edition. 8 role. 
8vo. 34*. 

Steel's Shipmaster's Assistant, 

for the nie of Merchants, Owner* and 
Matters of Ships, Utbcers of Customs, 
and sll Persons connected with Shipping 
or Commerce; containing the Law and 
Local Regulations affecUng the Owner* 
ship. Charge, and Management of Ships 
and their Cargoes ; together with Notices 
of other Matters, and all necessary Infor- 
mation for Mariners. New Edition, re- 
written, by O. WiLLMORR, Esq., M.A.. 
Barrister-at-Law; O. Cibmbnts, of the 
Customs, London i and W.Tatb, Author 
of Tke Modern Cambitt. Sro. price 28t. 

Stonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breeding, 
Hearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pub- 
lic Ruuniug; their Diseases aod Treat- 
men : Containing also, Rules for the Ma- 
nat(ement of Coursing Meetings* and for 
the Decision of Courses. By StonEhknoE, 
With numerous Portraits of Greyhounds, 
etc., engraved on Wood, and a Froutis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Square crown 
8to. price 2 is. 

Stow. — The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary or College. By David Stow, Esq., 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Ninth Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcttta. Post 8vo. price 6«. 

Dr. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow's 
Straits, in the Years ISfiO and IWl, per- 
formed by H.M. Ships Lady FronkUu 
and Sophimf under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, In seatch of the Missinj* 
Crews of H.M. Ships fr^ftits and Terror. 
with Charta and IlJustntions. 2 toIs. 
post 8to. price S7«> 

Swain.— English Melodies. By 

Charles Swain. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. cloth: 
bound in morocco, 12f. 

Swain.— Letters of Laura B'Au- 

vemc. By Cbarles Swain. Fcp. Sto. 3«. 6tf. 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ka- 

terials i contain! ngirarious orininal and use- 
ful Kormnlse, speciall] applied to Tnbnlar 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. By Thomas Tatx, FJIJLS. 
8to. price it, 9m, 

Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rodiments. By Isaac Tatlor. 
Post 8to. with a MedaUion, price lOt. 6d. 

Taylor.-WesleyandMethodism. 

By TsAAc Tat LOR. Post 8vo. with r Pot 
trait, price 10s. M. 

ThirlwalL-The History of 

Greece. Br the Right Rev tha Lord 
Bishop of St. Datid's (the Ber. Cennop 
Thirlwall). An improTed library Edition ; 
with Maps. 8 Tols. 8vo. price ^£4. ISa. 

Also,anEditioibin Sirolt. fcp. Sro.with 
Vignette Titles, price 28s. 

Thomson (The ReT.W.)— An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought t Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rer. W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlaced. Fcp. 8ro. price 7f . M. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and FItc 
per Cent., from One Pouud to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 865 Days, in a regular 
progression of Single Days; with Interest 
at alt the abore Rates, from One to Twelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Yean. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time* 
and Discounts. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustnted with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the EtchingClub. 
Square crown Svo. price 21«. cloth j or, 36s . 
bound in morocco. 

Thornton.— Zohrab f or, a Hid- 

summer Day's Dream i And {>ther Poena. 
Bv William Thomas Thornton, Author 
of An Buap on Over- Population , etc. Fcp. 
Svo. price 4i. td, 

Todd (Charles).— A Series of 

Tables of »he Area and Circumference of 
Circles: the Solidity and Snperliciea of 
Spheres; the Area and Length of the Dia- 
gonal of Squares ; and the Specific (iravity 
of Bodies, etc.t To which is added, an Ex- 

{lianatioii of the Author's Method of Calcu- 
atiiig these Tables. Intended as a Facility 
to Engineers, Surveyors, Architecta, Me- 
chanics, and Artisans in General. By 
Cbarlbs Todd. Kngineer. The Second 
Edition, improved and extended. Poat Svw. 
price 6i. 



PUBLISHBD BT LONGMAK, B&OWN, AND Co. 
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TEDB TRAVELLEBS UBBABY, 

In conne of PubUcktion in Yolame^ at Half-a-Crowa, and in Putt price One Shilling each. 
Compriiing books of ralnable infomatioo and aclcnowledged merit, in • form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preaerration. 

$.d. 
Vou I. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARRKN HASTINGS and LORD CLIVE ..3 6 

II. ESSAYS on PITT ft CHATHAM, BANKS ft GLADSTONE J 6 

III. LAING'S RESIDENCE in NORWAY 8 6 

IV. PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 2 6 

V. EOTHEN, TRACES of TRAVEL from the EAST 2 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BACON 2 6 

VU. HOC'S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, etc 2 « 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROPTS MEMOIRS 2 6 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS ,. 2 6 

X. Mrs. JABIESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 2 6 

XI. JERRM ANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 2 6 

XII. The Rsv.G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 2 6 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 2 8 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 2 6 

XV. ALEXANDRE DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITRE-D'ARMES 2 6 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 2 6 

XVII. M'CULLOCH'S LONDON and GIRONIERE'S PHIUPPINES 2 6 

XVIII. SIR ROGER DE QOVERLEY and SOUTHEY'S LOVE STORY 2 6 

XIX. JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON and 1 j j 

LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ) 

XX. HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CUaSE in BRITTANY 2 6 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION 2 6 
XXII . MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON and LIFE of MARSHAL TURENNE 2 6 

XXIU. TURKEY and CHRISTENDOM and RANKE'S FERDINAND ) ^ ^ 

and MAXIMIUAN ) 

XXIV. FERGUSON'S SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS and 1 ,. S 6 

BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR j " 

XXV. SOUVESTRE'S WORKING MAN'S CONFESSIONS and) , ^ 

ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in PARIS 5 



XXVI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA- | ^ g 
TISTS and hU SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (Ifi»-83) ) 



2 6 



XXVII. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the SOUTH and ) 

Db. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT ) "* 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 2 6 

XXIX. Dn CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged 8 6 
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NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



The Thumb Bible ) or, Verbnm 

ScmpUernam. Br J. TatW)». Being an 
Epitumc of the Old and New Teaumentt 
In English Veru. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of less, bonnd and cMped. In 
Mmo. price Eighteenpencc. 

Towmsend.— Thelives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- 
sent Centnrr. BrW.C TowN8Bi«d» Esq., 
M.A., Q.C . S voia. 8vo. price 26t. 

TownsenoL— Modern State Tri- 
als, revised «nd lUuiitrated with Essays and 
Notes. Br W.C. Towhsbhd* £sq.,M.A. 
Q.C. 8Tolsr8vo.pFic»iMf. 

Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 

to»r of the World, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Sen. New Edition, edited by the 
Anther's Son, the ReT. S. TvrnBr. 
StoIs. postSu. price .31«. W. 

Sharon Turner's History of En- 
gland during the Middle Ages: Comprising 

the Reiirn* from the Norman Conquest to- 
the Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. 8. TuaHER. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 60f. 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from the Earliest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised by the Rev. S. Tprmeji. 
8 vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

Dr. Tnrton'sKanual of the Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands. New Edition, with considerable Ad- 
ditions. By JoHM Edward Orati with 
Woodcuts, and 13 coloured Plates. Post 
Svo. price 15«. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures and Mines : Containing a 
clear Exposition of their Principles and 
Practice. The Fourth Edition, much en- 
larged and corrected throughout; with all 
the Information comprised in the SuppU- 
ment of Recent Improoement$ brought 
down to the Present lime, and incorporated 
in the DMtomary. Most of the Articles 
being entirely re- written, and many New 
Articles now first added. With nearly 
1,600 WoodcnU. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60«. 

Waterton.— Essajrs on Natural 

History, chiefly Uruithology. BjC.Wa. 
TBRTON. Esq. With an Autobiography of 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. I0». 

Separately! Vol. I. (First Series), &«.6i(. 
Vol. 11. (Second Series), 4t.6if. 



Alaric Watts's Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poems. With 41 highly- 
finished Line Engravings, executed ex- 
nressl^for the work by the moat eminent 
Painters and Engravers. Souare crown Svo. 
price 31«. M. boards, or 4m. bound In mo- 
rocco i Proof Impresalons, fi>«. boanU. 

Webster And Parkes's Eney- 

clopmdia of Domestic Economy; Comprising 
sacn Sttblects as are most immediately 
connected with HousekeepinH i As, The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the rari- 
ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
of their Materials— Duties of SenrnnU, etc. 
New Edition; with nearly 1,008 WoodcnU, 
8vo. price Mt. 

Willich's Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Ufebold, Lease- 
hold, and Ciiurch Property, Renewal Fines, 
etc. Third Edition, wltli additional Tables 
of Natural or Hyperbolic Logarithaw, T^i- 
tonometry. Astronomy, Geography, etc. 
Post 8vo. price 9«. 

Lady Willoughby's Diary (1635 

to 1668). Printed, ornamented, aud bound 
In the style of the period to whwh The 
Diarjf wltn. New Edition ; in Two Parte. 
Square fcp. 8vo. price 8«. each, boards ; or, 
bound in morocco, 18s. each. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Black* 

stone's Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland, intended for the use of Young Per- 
sons, and comprised in a series of Letters 
from a Father to his Daughter. A New 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the 
Present Day, by Sir John K. Ea.rdx.st 
WiLMOT, Bart., Barrister-at-L«w, Recorder 
of Warwick. 12mo. pricf 6«. M. 



Wil- 



Youatt.— The Horse. 

I.IAM YnvATT. With a Treatise of Orauffht. 
A New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
gravings from Designs by MTillIam Harrev. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition alionld 
be ordered). 8vo. price 10«. 

Youatt.~The Dog. By WiUiam 

YouATT. A New Edition ; with numerous 
Engravings from.Designs by WiUiam Har- 
vey. 8vo. 6*. 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

the Latin Language. Translated and adapted 
for the use of the Enrlish Studenta, bv Dr. 
L. ScHMiTi,F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh t With numerous Ad- 
ditions and Corrections bv the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly 
rerised; to which is added, an Index iby 
the Rev. J. T. White, M.A.) of all tiie Pas- 
saices of Latin Authors referred to aud 
explained in the Grammar. 8vo. price 14b. 



March, 1854. 



Lvitdunt i'rmttd by M, Masok* Ivy Lane, Paternoiter Rov. 
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